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You can now place the blame on the exact man who makes 
the mistake when goods are ruined or other damage occurs 
as a result of not maintaining correct temperature. For, 
by installing a Columbia Recording Thermometer with 
the new Time Punch attachment, you have an automatic 
watchman that not only unerringly points out any care- 
lessness or neglect, but also pins down the responsibility 
and leaves no loophole for alibis or excuses. 

The chart gives a continuous day-and-night record of the tem- 
perature itself, But that alone isn’t enough—you also want to know 
whether the temperature has been regularly inspected and undue 
variations promptly and properly corrected. And this the Time 
Punch attachment tells you when you use 


Columbia 


Recording Thermometers 
With Time Punch 


The operator simply pushes a button when making each inspection, 
and the exact time of the inspection is immediately recordea on the 
edge of the dial, while the temperature chart shows the tempera-:ure 
at that particular minute. Thus, you get the whole story in an 
indisputable form. 

lf the operator fails to make an inspection at proper intervals, 
then the failure is shown by a blank. 

Columbia Recording Thermometers (also Recording Gauges and 
Tachometers) with the new Time Punch attachment cost no more 
than an ordinary recorder alone—you get an extra check on tem 
perature control at no extra cost. And it’s a check that works both 
ways—the conscientious operator will take pride in having the record 
of his faithfulness always in evidence, while the careless or lazy 
operator will immediately brace up and try to avoid a bad record. 

Catalog H-%& gives full informa.ion. 


A copy free on request. 
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Wanted—An Invention 


Whole No. 3453 





$10,000 per day business to be saved the gas companies 


Edward J. Cooney 


Sales Manager, Lowell Gas Light Company, Lowell, Mass. 





Mr. Cooney’s article depicts a typical situa- 


tion in a competitive business. It emphasizes 
clearly that gas is also a competitive business 
from the industrial standpoint any way. It 
puts the situation squarely up to the gas indus- 
try and its associated industries. Here is a 
chance for the wide-awake gas man. Shall 
electricity, more expensive and less effective 
than gas, replace gas in an application to-which 
the latter fuel is particularly well suited, just 
because of the lack of a proper gas pressure 
regulating device? By all means, No! 

Let the progressive gas man get to work at 
once and remedy the situation, so that this 
business will be kept and made secure for gas! 











A real opportunity has opened itself to a man who 
can invent a gas pressure regulator to be used on 
Mergenthaler Linotype machines. 

Mr. J. R. Rogers, of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, in an address before the Industrial Gas 
Class of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in Young’s Hotel, Boston, Friday, March 7, stated 
that the gas consumed in 26,000 linotype machines 
used in the United States amounts to $10,000 per day. 

Mr. Rogers stated that if some method of posi- 
tively equalizing gas pressure for use in linotype 
machines is not perfected in the immediate future, 
gas companies are going to lose this business. 


Even Pressure Is Required 


An even pressure is necessary on these machines 
in order that the linotype metal may go to the matrix 
at approximately a temperature of 550 deg. F., this 
temperature to be kept constant. At the present 
time operators are having considerable trouble with 


deposits in the governors at the burners, the deposit 
being in the form of a carbon. There is also some 
trouble with the face of the linotype slugs, which 
come through slightly perforated and consequently 
make the printing surface rough. 

Linotype metal is made of a combination of anti- 
mony, tin and lead, as follows: 3 per cent antimony, 
7 per cent tin and 90 per cent lead. This metal, in 
order to flow freely, and remain clean, must be kept 
under a very even temperature. There is no doubt 
that newspapers and jobbers would prefer to use gas 
rather than electricity in linotype machines, 

A gas equipped machine costs from $200 to $500 
less than an electrically equipped machine. The cost 
of operating the metal pot of a linotype machine by 
gas is considerably less than the cost of operating it 
by electricity. The Mergenthaler Company has al- 
ready sold and equipped about 10,000 machines with 
electricity as against 26,000 with gas. They are turn- 
ing out from 2,500 to 3,000 machines a year, most of 
which are now being equipped with electrically 
heated pots. In some cities they find that there is a 
marked difference in the gas pressure in the night 
as compared with that in the day time. 


Disadvantages of Electricity 


With electrically equipped machines, short circuits 
occur at frequent intervals, sometimes delaying ma- 
chines during the busiest part of the day from twenty 
to thirty minutes. This is a feature which newspaper 
publishers wish to avoid. Electricity costs about 
three times as much as gas in the operation of the 
machine. 

Gas companies should realize that the good will of 
newspapers is of paramount importance. One of the 
best ways to retain this good will is to have gas 
equipped linotype machines working as near perfec- 

(Continued on page 244) 
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Public Ownership and Investment 
Control of Public Utilities’ 






What the naturalization movement means— Its fallacies and 


unsuccessful results 


John A. Laing 


Vice-President and General Attorney, Pacific Power and Light Co. and Portland Gas & Coke Co., Port 
land, Oregon 


control of various essential industries pro- 

vides one of the chief subjects of active polit- 
ical discussion today. Probably none is more fre- 
quently heard, and none is more far-reaching in its 
implications. The question is not new, nor are we 
entirely without practical experience with such pro- 
posals. The significance of the present agitation lies 
in the increasing diversity of these proposals and in 
the increasing volubility with which they are being 
advanced as panaceas for real or imagined ills. 


"T's question of so-called public ownership and 


Diversity of Fields 


Of the national scale these include the nationaliza- 
tion of railroads, the shipping business, the express 
business, the telegraph, the long distance telephone, 
the anthracite and bitumionus coal mines, the petro- 
leum industry and the manufacture and distribution 
of gasoline and lubricating oils, the manufacture and 
sale of fertilizers, the meat packing industry, the 
steel industry and others in varying degrees of in- 
tensity, including last, but not least, the marketing 
of wheat at a price to be guaranteed to the farmer 
in advance of the planting of his crop. 

Within state lines these proposals include setting 
up the state as universal landlord through the me- 
dium of the single tax, the operation of the banking 
business, the insurance business, grain elevators, 
flouring mills, cement plants, power plants and trans- 
mission lines, telephone lines, street and interurban 
railways, paving plants, gasoline stations, ice plants, 
bakeries, woodyards, food and produce markets, em- 
ployment agencies and others too numerous to men- 
tion. All of these and many other industries affect 
the public interest to a greater or less degree, and 
as such await only the legislative fiat to be classed 
as public utilities. 


Term Public Ownership Is Misleading 


At the outset let me suggest that the terms “pub- 
lic ownership” and “public control” in this connec- 
tion are deceptive and misleading. In a broad sense 
all property is owned by the state and subject to its 
control. The police power, the taxing power and the 
power of eminent domain, among others, with all 
of the vast fields of governmental activities which 
these connote, suggest how completely public own- 





*Presented at the annual convention of the Pacific 
Division of the Electrical Supply Jobbers Association, 
Gearhart, Oregon. 


ership and public control now exist. Of increasing 
significance in this connection is the conceded legal 
power of the state expropriate on the death of an 
individual, such portion of his estate as the Legis- 
lature in its wisdom may see fit to demand, while the 
power of the Federal Government also to impose an 
inheritance tax has been sustained. As a result we 
find from figrues recently published that the amount 
of property taken annually in State and Federal in- 
heritance taxes has jumped from $40,000,000 in the 
year 1917 to $210,000,000 in the year 1921, the tre- 
mendous increase being due not so much to increase 
in wealth as to an increase in the exactions imposed 
by the State and Federal governments upon the 
transfer of such property. Apparently there is no 
limit to the extent to which this process may be car- 
ried, even to the point of complete confiscation, save 
only as the sober sense and the good morals of the 
community may be asserted to put on the brakes. 


Public Utilities Are Publicly Owned 


But in a much more tangible sense, the property of 
the great industries and public utilities of the coun- 
try is publicly owned today. By the public we do 
not necessarily mean the political frame work which 
we have built up to direct our governmental affairs, 
and are constantly doctoring as this or that group 
may momentarily persuade us to apply their pet 
medicine. Nor do we mean the temporary incum- 
bents of political office, local or national, whom we 
revere today, perhaps, and cast into outer darkness 
tomorrow. Nor do we mean this or that bloc, or 
grouping of blocs, which by one means or another 
may succeed in carrying an election today only to lose 
it to a like accidental grouping tomorrow, in each 
case probably on issues so confused that no two citi- 
zens will agree in their explanation of the result. 


Many Funds Invested in Public Utilities 


Rather we have in mind the great body of our 
citizens who know little about the intricacies of poli- 
tics, and crave only an opportunity to earn a decent 
living, to acquire a home, to advance themselves and 
their children in the community, to save a compe- 
tence for the rainy days, and to protect their depend- 
ents against disaster by life and other insurance. 
Billions of dollars of such trust funds are invested by 
the insurance companies and by the savings banks 
in the bonds of the railroads and public utilities of 
the country. Hundreds of millions of dollars of the 
stocks of these industries are owned outright in small 
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share lots by the customers and employees of these 
‘utilities. In a very real and practical sense these util- 
ities are today publicly owned, and such participa- 
tion by the public in the management of such utili- 
ties is undergoing a tremendous development at the 
present time, resulting both in the greater demo- 
cratization of these industries and in providing a most 
vigorous stimulus to efficient management. 


Present Status of Public Control 


As to public control, what do we find a. the present 
time? In the railroad industry we have absolute 
control of rates, of classifications, of service, of se- 
curity issues, of safety devices, of hours of labor and 
working conditions, and to a very large extent of the 
wages paid to the huge army of railroad employees. 
In the public utilities we find like control of service, 
of rates for service and of rates of return, based not 
on capitalization of watered stock, but primarily 
upon what the regulating authority considers “pru- 
dent investment”; control of financing of rules to 
prevent discrimination or improper practices, of 
standards of construction and operation, and of the 
extension of lines and service. In you own branch 
of industry many of you will testify to the thorough 
ness of the regulations with which you, or those who 
buy from you, must comply in the utilization of your 
merchandise. Public control, as evidenced by the 
foregoing and by the direct participation of the pub- 
lic in the ownership and management of these indus- 
tries, by its opinions as voiced or reflected in the 
public press, and by the statutes and numerous com- 
missions or boards designed to protect the public 
interest would seem to exhaust the possibilities in 
this direction. If not, or if greater control is re- 
quired in any instance, the power is there to be exer- 
cised as the occasion may demand. 


Political Domination the Main Factor in Public 
Ownership 


It is clear, therefore, that what is desired in the 
present agitation for public ownership and publi 
control is in fact neither of these conditions, but the 
substitution of the political or governmental organi 
zation as the business manager of these great enter- 
prises. In other words, it is sought to transfer the 
responsibilities of management from regulated pri 
vate enterprise in which the public interest is fully 
represented, to that small portion of the public whom 
we hire or fire every two or three years primarily 
with other objects and purposes in mind. Why should 
such a course be necessary and what good may we 
expect of it? 


Too Great Restriction Harms Utility 


Let us assume that as to any service essential to 
the public interest, which regulated private indus- 
try may be unable to perform adequately, the inter- 
vention of government may be necessary and proper. 
Yet even here the greatest caution should be taken 


to make sure that the inability of the regulated pri- 
vate industry is not caused by artificial and unwar- 
ranted difficulties of the government’s own making, 
and equally important, that governmental interven- 
tion will not be beset with difficulties or evils of even 
more serious nature. Private industry cannot be 
expected to function to best advantage if burdened 
with unnecessary restrictions and handicaps within 
the power of the public to remove. As President, 
then Governor, Coolidge once said of the railroads: 
“They have been so restricted lest they do harm 
that they have been unable to do good.” 

Short-time or unduly restrictive franchises, un- 
scientific and excessive taxation, and the encourage- 
ment or allowance of destructive competition in non- 
competitive fields, are instances of conditions which 
add to the difficulties of financing and operating the 
ordinary utility industry, to the resultant injury of 
its patrons and impaired development of the indus- 
try. Common sense would seem to dictate first the 
elimination of such artificial bars to progress before 
the full functioning capacity of the regulated private 
utility can be fairly determined. 


Utilities Render Efficient Service in Spite of 
Restrictions 


Notwithstanding these and other handicaps, the 
great utilities of the country under regulated pri- 
vate management have gone ahead and served their 
communities adequately and well; they met every 
call made upon them by the abnormal war and post- 
war conditions and are today moving along at a more 
steady growth than any other industry in the coun- 
try. If you will observe the industrial develop- 
ment on the Pacific Coast alone, you will find that 
hundreds of millions of dollars are today being put 
into new plants and facilities of the regulated pri- 
vate utilities for present and future needs, and un- 
der conditions which assure the highest possible effi- 
ciency and conservation of available resources. In 
like manner the other utilities of the country will be 
found to be meeting their responsibilities. What- 
ever other reason may be advanced, political inter- 
vention in the utility industry cannot be justified by 
any lack or threatened lack of adequate service or 
facilities. 


The Argument of Service at Lower Cost 


There remains only the contention that political 
operation will provide the service at lower costs. In- 
sofar as this is based on the elimination of taxes or 
governmental charges now paid by the regulated 
companie,s the fallacy of the contention is obvious 
It signifies merely the saddling of this loss of rev- 
enue upon the other taxpayers and increasing a pres- 
ent will nigh intolerable tax burden. Yet we are 
witnessing in the State of Washington today the be- 
ginnings of a most ambitious attempt on the part of 
certain politico-industrialists to bolster up a ques- 
tionable venture in the power industry, by unload- 
ing it upon the taxpayers of the entire state, free 


(Continued on page 253) 



















































































































































































































































































































































Business Outlook Is Favorable 


Business improvement expected in second half of March— 
Need for well measured supply of quality merchandise 


L. W. Alle 


turn of confidence. Business, although still 

freakish in spots, has improved noticeably 
and the outlook for the future appears bright. To 
appreciate the effect of the present situation upon 
the development of the market, cognizance must be 
taken of the fact that tax payments are‘due in March, 
The theory of tax payments is, of course, that taxes 
are paid out of the income of the preceding year. In 
practice, however, taxes are paid from the current 
earnings and tax payments, therefore, temporarily 
reduce the volume of cash available for other expen- 


N ee from all markets indicates a general re- 
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diture. They constitute, consequently, a disturbing 
factor. The chances are that tax payments will not 
appreciably affect the consumers’ budget this year. 
Industry, however, might find the problem a more 
difficult one and the financing of tax payments 
doubtlessly keeps much money in corporation treas- 
uries which otherwise would be in circulation. 

Such accumulation of funds will automatically end 
March 15, and reasonably good business is expected 
during the second half of March and further im- 
provement during April and the later part of spring. 


Wave of Economy About Spent in Force 


The wave of economy which has swept this coun- 





yn-Schmidt 


try, rolling up an almost unbelievable amount of 
building and life insurance investment during 1923, 
seems to have spent its force, and the nation is now 
apparently settling down to quiet enjoyment of its 
earnings. But while more money will most likely 
be available for every-day needs, there is increasing 
evidence of a return to the good American sentiment 
of “getting a dollar’s worth for a dollar.” The nation, 
having bought its homes and motor cars, and having 
secured the future of its widows and orphans, will 
now look around for goods to purchase which are 
worth their price. Popular demand runs in the di- 
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rection of quality merchandise of the sort that will 
repay the outlay by durability and dependability, and 
it is this class of goods which our manufacturers will 
have to turn out, if they want to attract the con- 
sumer. 


Demand for Quality Goods 


This tendency, which had been already noted dur- 
ing the Christmas business, turned out to be the de- 
ciding factor during February. It forced a readjust- 
ment of prices for all consumer merchandise, leading 
to a strengthening of the price situation in all quality 
goods, while producing a downward movement in the 
lower grade articles. 
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In view of this situation industrial producers may 
have to consider their manufacturing policies for the 
summer and autumn business. The following facts, 
therefore, are brought to the notice of those inter- 
ested in this subject. 


Conditions Controlling the Situation 


The cost of life’s necessities has not sufficiently 
changed so as to produce a serious drain upon the 
wage earner’s income. Wages, on the other hand, 
have shown a small increase. The influence of this 
increase, however, upon the cumulative purchasing 
power of the nation, is counteracted by a slight de- 
crease in the employment ratio, leaving the situation 
as a whole where it was in January. This, conse- 
quently, is not a market calling for excess produc- 
tion in the hope that the goods will finally be taken 
up at the manufacturer’s valuation. What we 
require is a well measured but secure supply of 
quality merchandise, which should be available at 
short notice. This can be effected by close co-opera- 
tion between manufacturer and jobber, with the lat 
ter aiding the first by keeping a sufficient stock on 
hand, so as not to create the need for forced pro 
duction during limited periods. 


Advantage of a Balanced Supply and Demand 


If this balance of demand and supply can be estab- 
lished we shall gain many advantages. We shall 
first secure regular employment for labor, carrying 
the seasonal industries easily over their so-called 
slow months. We shall encourage the wage earner 
-and salaried man to spend their earnings as they go 


along, because there will be no need to lay by an 
additional reserve for the rainy day. We shall secure 
a practically continuous run of reasonably good busi- 
ness for the retailer. This in turn will bring to the 
jobber and manufacturer a further improvement in 
the credit situation. 


Overproduction Must Be Avoided 


All this can be attained by the very simple expedi- 
ent of avoiding overproduction. And with the reali- 
zation of this situation leaders of industrial opinion 
in this country have already tuned down to some ex- 
tent the exuberant statements in which they ushered 
in the new year. We need, of course, all the optim- 
ism we can muster. But we need just now more 
common sense and a common sense estimation of the 
capacity of the market. Business is thoroughly 
healthy. It shows a marked improvement wherever 
improvement is most necessary to insure a continua- 
tion of its healthy development. Now it is up to 
everybody to turn this generally favorable situation 
in a direction where it may produce a new forward 
movement. The stage for this is, no doubt, set. Let 
us watch the actors so that they will do their part 
well. 

Considering that 
are, in fact, doing 
better than might 


we are in a presidential year, we 
wonderfully well; we are doing 
have reasonably been expected. 
This is a good sign of the underlying strength of the 
market. The country apparently has learned to dis- 
count beforehand the economic unrest of the election. 
The times are past when presidential elections can 
seriously upset the economic balance of the Ameri- 
can market. 





Industrial Business for the Small 


Gas Company 


What the industrial load means to the small company 


and the advantages of having it 
L. P. Leinroth 


HE subject of industrial gas is one which has 

I been receiving a great deal of discussion among 
gas men. This is particularly true of the past 

few years, and the interest in this phase of our busi- 
ness has progressed to the point where it is one of the 
outstanding matters of discussion at most gas gath- 
erings. The larger gas companies are going after 
this business on a much more intensive scale than, 
ever before, and many distinguished members of the 
gas fraternity are pointing to the industrial load as 
the dominating load of the not-far-distant future. 


*Delivered before the mid-year meeting of the New 
Jersey Gas Association, January 23, 1924. 


While, of course, it is natural that the first signs of 
intensive activity in this field should be shown by 
the larger companies, yet it seems to me that the 
smaller companies are going to profit equally by 
having this load on their lines, and that it behooves 
them to become more active in the obtaining of in- 
dustrial business. 
General Advantages of the Industria: Load 
It is well to keep before us, in considering the 
industrial load, the following points: 
(a) That the industrial gas load offers a tre- 
mendous field for the sale of gas. 
(b) That the industrial customers 
(Continued on page 254) 
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The Value 


of Beauty 


Attractive, artistic surroundings conducive to sale of 
gas merchandise 


John H. 


Hartog 


Sales Manager, Portland Gas & Coke Company, Portland, Oregon 


or obstructing sales is something which New 
Business Departments of Utilities can study 
to advantage. 

Ladies’ hats, fur coats, diamonds, jewelry, neckties, 
etc., may be beautiful and attractive in themselves, 
while the appliances which a gas company handles 
are generally the reverse. We may flatter ourselves 
that we have produced what we call a “handsome” 
range or a “nobby” water heater, and maybe we 
have, but we must admit that the beauty of a cook 
stove or a water heater at its best cannot compare 
with the fascinating attractiveness of other articles. 


T HE psychology of surroundings as promoting 


Surroundings Are of Great Value 


Therefore, special surroundings are of great value. 
A plain, almost ordinary bkack gas range in appro- 
priate, attractive surroundings will have more appeal 
to a discerning housewife than an all-nickeled-white- 
enameled range in a damp, dark basement or in an 
attic. 

As the Portland Gas & Coke Company had no 
ground floor salesroom to speak of, except a narrow 
““L” around the back of a corner dry goods store, it 
had to exhibit most of its wares in a basement which 
in the rainy season could not be kept dry and white. 
Therefore a plan was evolved to metamorphosize this 
basement. The accompanying photographs show 
what has been accomplished, although a black-on- 
white picture does not give very much of an idea of 
what a thing looks like when artistic colorings play 
such an important role in its general appearance. 


How the Show Rooms Were Built 
As the company had only two little show windows, 


each of 3%-foot front, on a not very important 
street, and as the basement was divided by heavy 


columns into three oblong divisions 20x100 ft. each, 
it was decided to use the center division as a street 
or “allee,” as the French would say, and _ build 
“stores” on both sides. On one side the last three 
divisions were changed into exquisite gas range 
salesrooms. An artistic architect was employed to 
work out the details of the plan, which were mi- 
nutely followed out. Then, the best interior dec- 





orator was engaged to put on the color effects and 
the result is that the Portland Gas & Coke Company 
today have probably the most beautiful gas range 
display rooms in all America. At least, so visitors 
from Chicago and other way-points east have 
remarked. 

On the other side of the “allee” are the “Spotless 
Basement,” with a Gasco furnace, an automatic water 
heater, children’s play-nodk and boys’ work bench, 
the “model laundry,” the “model” kitchen with 
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breakfast nook, the gas-lighted “living room” and 
the “hotel appliance salesroom.” At the extreme 
rear there is the inevitable “second-hand” store, 
where used ranges, etc., are on display by them- 
selves. 


Artistic Effects Carried Out 


A feature of the three beautiful gas range rooms 
is the impression they make from an artistic point 
of view. It is interesting to see men as they go into 
the rooms unconsciously take off their hats, forget- 
ting they are still in a basement and unwittingly 








paying homage to beauty. There are no signs per- 
mitted in these three rooms, but each room has one 
motto in the center space between the lighted imita- 
tion “heraldic” windows. These mottoes are in script 
like one used to see in Rathskellers, in illumined 
Gothic type with red fancy capitals, the style used by 
the monks of old in their manuscripts. These mot- 
toes are as follows: In the first room the motto 
reads: “Nothing Too Good for the Wife.” From this 
room one goes into the second one, where the motto 
reads, “Not How Cheap, but How Good.” And then 
into the third room, where the motto is, “The Best 
Is Cheapest in the End,” each motto a sermonette to 
the beholder and calculated to call forth a mental 
Amen from the housewife. 
Use a Small Stage 

At the end of the three rooms is a_ brilliantlyr 
lighted small stage with velvet hangings, on which 
some special range is displayed, generally a white- 
enameled modern range of finest appearance. The 
lighting of the rooms is entirely concealed in up- 
turned flower baskets, so that one doesn’t see any 
lights at all, while the soft, pleasing lighting sys- 
tem makes one feel like lingering there. This’ pe- 
culiar sensation of wishing to remain there is in no- 
ticeable contradiction to what the reaction used to be 
on going into a basement with bedraggled walls. 
The present walls are all false walls of plasterboard 
hiding the “skeleton in the closet.” 





The electrical and gas equipment merchandising 
department of the Georgia Railway and Power Com- 
pany of Atlanta, operating the public utilities of the 
city, including the Atlanta Gas Light Company, held 
a unique contest during the latter part of February 
to stimulate the sale of electric percolators, the idea 
involved in this contest being one that commends it- 
self as particularly adaptable in the merchandising 
of gas stoves, heaters and similar equipment. Five 
prizes were awarded in the contest to the winners, 
sufficiently large as to interest a large number of 
persons in taking part, and the result was a remark- 
able increase in the sale of these percolators during 
the period of the event, and other equipment in the 
gas and electrical line handled by the merchandising 
department operated by the company. 

In advertising the event, a coupon about 6% by 
2 inches in size was published in the Atlanta news- 
papers, with the letters comprising the two words— 
Electric Percolators—arranged perpendicularly in 
the coupon; a blank space was left after each one of 
the letters so the contestant could write a word or 
two therein. The idea was to give reasons why the 


~ 


FI 


A New Idea in Stimulating Merchandise Sales 
Harold F. 


Podhaski 


percolator should be used, each reason to begin with 
one of these letters. For instance, starting with E, 
the word economical might be suggested; L. would 
suggest labor saving; another E follows, suggesting 
the word efficient; then comes C, suggesting the 
word convenient. And thus on down the line until 
all of the letters in Electric Percolators have been 
duly taken care of. The prizes were awarded to 
those contestants turning in the best list of reasons. 

With a change or two, the idea is one that could 
be just as successfully used by the merchandising 
department of any gas equipment dealer, and practi- 
cally any article such as a gas stove, a gas water 
heater, or anything of that nature, might be selected 
to provide the letters printed in the coupon as men- 
tioned above. And because the general public is al- 
ways interested in testing its skill in such matters 
where the idea of “something for nothing” is in- 
volved, good sales results would likely follow the 
holding of a contest of this nature. And then, too, 
the idea involved is a little different than the usuial 
and anything different always will attract interested 
attention. 















































































































































































































































































Its importance to 


A.J, 


Manager Concord Light and 


N PRESENTING the following paper the writer 
I lays no claim to originality in this matter, nor to 
any special ability as an accountant, but simply 
as a gas man whose company has recently completed 
a continuous inventory of its property, and who be- 
lieves that this subject has not received the attention 
it deserves among the gas fraternity. He thinks that 
the time will come when every gas company will 
deem it an absolute necessity to establish an in- 
ventory of fixed capital, and to keep it continuous 
from year to year. 

A continuous inventory of fixed capital has been 
well defined as a progressive record describnig in 
complete detail the physical units of a property in 
such form as to provide complete identification of 
the property itself. 


Advantages of a Continuous Inventory 


There are several obvious advantages to a gas 
company in keeping an inventory of this kind, but 
of these there are three outstanding ones: 

Ist: The ability to appear before a commission or 
the courts in the establishment of a rate. 


2nd: The invaluable record necessary in an appli- 
cation for the issuance of additional securities, where 
evidence of the actual construction costs may be re- 
quired by the State Commissions. 


3rd: The advantages which are evident in supply- 
ing information in connection with writing off, upon 
the books, property retired from service. 

In the past ten years gas companies the country 
over have found it necessary to make numerous rate 
adjustments. These adjustments of rates will al- 
ways be with us, but there will be more changes than 
usual until price levels of commodities have become 
stabilized. The reproduction or present value of a 
company’s property comes to the front as an import- 
ant element in the establishment of a rate. The abil- 
ity to prove that value promptly and successfully 
should greatly strengthen any case before a com- 
mission or court. Also, when a complete record of 
this kind is known by the commission to exist, it in a 
large measure eliminates the questions to be asked 
and answered. Certainly the advantages of the con- 
tinuous inventory, in connection with a rate case, are 
obvious. 





*Delivered at the annual meeting of the N. E. A. 
of Gas Engineers, Boston, Mass., February 13 and 
14, 1924. 
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Power Company, Concord, N. H. 


Importance in Consideration of Issuance of New 
Securities 

When an application for the issuance of new se- 
curities is made, actual evidence of the construction 
costs may be required by the state commissions be- 
fore approving the issue. The continuous inventory 
supplies this evidence in a convincing manner. It 
enables the examining engineers to visualize at once 
the company’s construction during the period under 
consideration, which otherwise may be identified only 
after slow and tedious analysis of the ledger accounts 
of construction. In this particular alone the con- 
tinuous inventory is invaluable. 

Continuous inventory records are used constantly 
as a source of information for write-offs when prop- 
erty is retired from service. It is a difficuit matter to 
get operating departments to report all withdrawals 
of property promptly, especially those which arise 
from a repair or alteration job. When a continuous 
inventory is kept a periodic field check shows what 
write-offs have been forgotten and the proper entries 
can be made to make the books and records agree 
with the actual property. This gives the manage- 
ment and accounting officials absolute faith in their 
plant investment figures. Besides locating these 
write-offs which should have been made, this record 
also gives the book value of equipment of plant 
which is to be written off, and very few estimates of 
property values have to be made. 

Its Use for Tax and Insurance Purposes 

Two other important uses of the inventory are for 
tax and insurance purposes. Property records show- 
ing definitely the original cost of all insurable prop- 
erty are invaluable for the proper placing of insur- 
ance. There is no guesswork about it, the responsi- 
ble officer knows that the property is adequately in- 
sured. 


Actual Physical Value and Book Value of Property 

In the absence of fixed capital records there is, in 
general, an unabridged gap between the physical 
property as it actually exists in the field and the 
values shown on the books of account. The entries 
in the books do not appear in the same order as does 
the physical property, nor do the entries appear in 
terms of completed property units. It is, therefore, 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile 
the elements of physical property with the values 
at which they are included in the books of account. 
Fixed capital inventories will bridge this gap and will 
make possible the reconciliation of the accounting 
records with the property. 


System Used at Concord 
In Concord we have for the foundation of our con- 
(Continued on page 252) 
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Lesson No. ll 


Measurement of High Temperatures 


HE fundamentals of thermometry Have now 
been discussed and the reader is now ready to 
consider the question of high temperature 

measurement. It is evident that this is an important 
matter to the industrial gas engineer, for the temper- 
atures that are obtained by the burning of gas in fur- 
naces ‘are generally far in excess of those that can 
be measured by the ordinary mercury thermometer. 
High temperature measurement is known as pyrom- 
etry and the instruments that are used are called py- 
rometers instead of thermometers. 


Systems of Pyrometry 


There are various ways in which high tempera- 
tures can be measured. Some of these have been 
mentioned in previous lessons, but will now be dis- 
cussed in more detail. There are generally six dif- 
ferent systems which can be used. They are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Systems dependent on the expansion of a gas 
or air. 

2. Systems dependent on thermo-electrical phe- 
nomena. 

3. Systems dependent on resistance effects. 

4. Sytsems dependent on optical effects. 

5. Systems dependent on the actual quantity of 
heat in the substances. 

6. Systems dependent on the melting points of 
various solid substances. 

Besides these six systems, there is another in 
which the mercury thermometer itself is used. 


The Mercury Pyrometer 


The mercury pyrometer is simply a special form 
of the mercury thermometer. The metal, mercury, 
will boil when the temperature reaches 676 degrees 
Fahrenheit. It is thus evident that it is impossible 
to use the ordinary mercury thermometer for meas- 
uring very high temperatures. To get away from 
this difficulty, the space above the mercury column is 
filled with some inert gas, such as nitrogen, a gas 
that will not combine with mercury or affect it in 
any way even at the higher temperature. When a 
particularly hard glass is used for the tube, tem- 
peratures as high as 1,000 degrees F. can be meas- 
ured with the mercury pyrometer. If fused quartz 
is used in the place of glass for making the tube it is 


possible to use the mecrury pyrometer for measur- 
ing temperatures as high as 1,300 degrees F. These 
pyrometers are commonly used in measuring the 
temperatures of oil baths, solutions, molten metals of 
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comparatively low melting point, japanning ovens, 
air tempering furnaces and other apparatus in which 
the temperatures are moderately high. 


The Air or Gas Thermometer 
This instrument is of no technical value and hence 
little space will be devoted to it. It is important 
from a scientific standpoint only. The instrument 
measures temperature by the expansion of a gas, 
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usually air, which is brought about by the heat. The 
instrument consists of a bulb filled with air and con- 
nected with an ordinary U tube pressure gauge by 
means of a glass tube with a very fine opening, 
known as a capillary tube. The bulb which contains 
the air may be made of glass, porcelain or platinum, 
according to the temperature that is to be measured. 


Two Types of Air Thermometers 


It must be remembered in this connection that 
gases will expand when the temperature is raised 
as well as when the pressure is lowered. Hence, 
there are two kinds of air thermometers, one in 
which the pressure is kept constant and the volume 
of the gas is permitted to expand and thus record a 
rise in temperature, and the other in which the vol- 
ume of gas is maintained constant and the increase 
in temperature is measured by the increase in pres- 
sure of the confined gas. The laws on which the gas 
thermometer is based, which are known as gas laws, 
and which are concerned with the change in volume 
that is induced in a gas by a corresponding change 
in temperature or pressure, or both, are of consider- 
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CONSTANT Pressure Air THERMOMETER 


able importance to the gas engineer, for he is dealing 
with a gas under various conditions of temperature 
and pressure as it is transmitted to the consumer and 
used in the industrial appliance. The discussion of 
these laws will be left for later lessons. 

Readings with gas thermometers are subject to 
all sorts of errors and the greatest care must be ex- 
ercised in using the instrument. The temperature is 
read off a calibrated scale on the U tube gauge, which 
is filled with a liquid such as water or mercury. The 
heat is applied to the porcelain or glass tulb and the 
expansion of the air, when the instrument works on 
the constant pressure principle, forces the mercury 
or water up into the open arm of the U tube gauge 
and the temperature may then be read off directly 
from the calibrated scale. 





WANTED—AN INVENTION 
(Continued from page 235) 


tion as possible. Where a publisher feels that it is 
to his best interest to change from gas to electricity, 
he must naturally have a kindlier feeling toward the 
company supplying the last named power. 

Now is the time for some good man to come to 
the aid of the gas industry. 

An idea just at this time is worth $10,000 per day 
to gas companies. Who will be the first man to come 
forward with an invention that will not only save this 
amount of money to the gas industry, but will also 
act as a stabilizer of good will. 





RECENT BOOKLETS ISSUED BY GAS 
COMPANIES 


The Northern Indiana Gas and Electric Company 
recently issued a booklet illustrative of the service 
rendered by its organization throughout the north- 
ern part of the State of Indiana. The industrial im- 
portance of this territory is really unequalled and 
there is a constant influx of new business taking 
place therein. The Northern Indiana Gas and Elec- 
tric Company furnishes light, heat and power to 36 
communities located in this territory. The afore- 
mentioned publication describes, with illustrations, 
the extent of the service rendered by the company, 
among which may be mentioned the furnishing of 
gas to several large industrial plants, such as knit- 
ting mills, car manufacturing plants, steel mills, fur- 
niture factories, electrical equipment plants, auto 
manufactories, etc. The booklet makes very inter- 
esting reading and shows that this company is mak- 
ing every effort to keep up with the industrial devel- 
opment in its territory. 





NEW BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 


Henry L. Doherty & Co. has issued a new business 
bulletin in which is described the record made by 
different branches of the company during the year 
1923; for example, it might be stated that the total 
appliance and installation sales for the year were 
over four and a half million dollars, and that the gas 
appliance installation sales showed an increase of 
120 per cent over 1922. The bulletin also contains a 
resume of the trend of business for 1924, the pre- 
vailing note of which is conservative optimism. 

Apart of the bulletin is given up to a description 
of a special appliance sale campaign made by the 
Empire Gas and Fuel Company during the month of 
December, in which several unique features were 
employed to obtain the maximum possible sales of 
gas appliances. A large part of the bulletin is taken 
up with news of various companies associated with 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., and statistical details of 
the business operations. 
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GAS IN THE FUTURE 


At the present time the gas industry is in a state 
of transition. Constant progress is being made in 
all phases of the industry, comprehensive research is 
being carried out, improvements are being devised, 
new methods and new ideas are being tested out, and 
efforts are being made toward their adoption by the 
industry and by regulatory government bodies, not 
only in the field of public relations, the development 
of customer ownership, the change in rate structure 
from arbitrary, unscientific rates to more equitable 
and more advantageous two and three part systems, 
but also from the technical standpoint as well. 


Thus, much initiative has been shown and much 
work has been done and is still being done in deter- 
mining the possibilities of complete gasification, low 
temperature carbonization, the use of back run gas 
systems, and the like. In the industrial field enter- 
prise has been shown in the development of recuper- 
ative and regenerative gas furnaces and in the design 
of apparatus of all sorts, which will enable gas to 
enter any field of manufacture where heat is used 
in the manufacturing process. 


With the aspect of the industry undergoing con- 
stant change and improvement, with progress being 
made each and every day, who can tell what the gas 
of the future will be? Who can prophesy how far 


these developments will change the nature of the 
fuel? 


All signs point to a decided change in gas. The 
indications are that in the future certain coals, which 
are not now considered suitable for gas, will be em- 
ployed in its manufacture. Clear signs are now evi- 
dent that a change will eventually be made in the 
B. T. U. standard throughout the entire country. 
The ultimate result is hoped will be that the gas 
companies will be permitted to make gas of such 
thermal value as best suited to the conditions under 
which they have to operate. In time it may be ex- 





pected that what will be sold to the domestic or in- 
dustrial consumer will not be so many cubic feet of 
gas, but so many heat units. 

From the standpoint of change in rate structure 
and standard specifications, as set by public service 
developments are shortly expected 
from the momentous decision, rendered by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Colorado last year, in let- 
ting down the barriers that have retarded the prog- 
ress of gas companies of that state and all the states 
in the Union, in removing the artificial limitations 
put upon the gas industry through the imposition of 
thermal standards which necessitate the use of high 
priced materials in the manufacture of gas with re- 
sultant high cost of the product and its deterrent 
action on the use of the fuel in industrial fields. In- 
dications point to similar action by other states. The 
hope is expressed that once the movement has really 
gotten under way, as it undoubtedly will, all gas 
companies will exert every effort in their respective 
communities to educate the people to the benefits 
that the consumers will derive from such changes in 
rate structure and gas standards. 


commissions, 


Work is being done; progress is being made! 
Those who have always believed that the future of 
gas was great, far beyond that of most lines of 
human endeavor, may now feel gratified to see sub- 
stantiation of their belief and faith in gas, to see 
realization of their enthusiastic, but often derided, 
efforts to convince their own fellows of the real mag- 
nitude of their industry. 

The ship of industry is moving forward! Progress 
is being made along all lines. Gas men can now look 


with confidence into the future. The past is gone 
and done with and no post mortems need be held. 


No gas man, who has any faith at all in his work, can 
doubt that the future prospects of gas are only of 
the brightest. Let every one lend a hand in this great 
work, the outcome of which will be the universal 
adoption of gas as a fuel in all human enterprises and 
fields in which heat is employed. 




















































































































































































































































































GAS WRINKLES 





Apparatus for Testing Specific Heat of Brick 
F. 1: Creighton 


Los Angeles 


The accompanying sketch shows an apparatus de- 
signed and built to determine simultaneously the spe- 
cific heat and thermal conductivity of ditferent makes 
of fire brick. 

The specific heat is obtained by dropping the brick 
at a raised temperature into the inner screen sus- 
pension of the apparatus. The apparatus is filled with 
a weighed quantity of water. The specific heat is 
computed from the observed temperature rise and 
the known weight of water. The conductivity value 
K is obtained from the formula: 





KAZ(T’; — T’:) 
Q= 
B 
Where Q=B. T. U. (from specific heat of brick and 
weight) 


A=Area (sq. ft.) 
Z=Unit of time in heat transferred (one hr.) 
B=Thickness (unit 1 in.) 

The value K will vary with the initial temperature 
of the brick; therefore for the sake of direct com- 
parison the bricks must be brought to the same tem- 
perature. The value of K also varies according to 
the velocity as well as the temperature of the water 
passing over the surface of the brick. In order to 
keep the velocity factor constant a motor-driven agi- 
tator is supplied. 
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Method of Repairing Service Connection in 
Cast Iron Pipe 


San Diego, Cal. 
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This device consists of a split elbow made of gal- 
vanized sheet iron and divided with flanges by means 
of which the two halves can be bolted together to 
provide a form or sleeve inside of which is packed 
cement sufficiently wet to have the consistency of 
putty. This cement is held in place with a jute 
binder consisting of four to six strands three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter. 

This jute is soaked in a solution of cement, three 
parts cement and one part water, for a few minutes, 
then wrung out, and is calked in on top of the cement 
to keep it from sagging. On top of this is placed 
a cement facing. 

This is an emergency repair for leaks where serv- 
ice pipes enter cast iron mains. 








Catechism of Central Station Gas 


Engineering in the United States 
Installment No. 1 


(Continued from last week) 


3d. High heats and large yield of gas per pound 
of coal. 


Most Causes of Indirect Nature 


Most of these causes are, so to speak, indirect 
causes leading up to and rendering inevitable the 
final action in the stand-pipe itself, which, of course, 
is the direct cause of any stoppage. It seems prob- 
able that irregularity in working, which is more apt 
to occur when high heats are employed to secure the 
complete darbonization of the coal, since with low 
heats and yields it is easier to keep the working reg- 
ular, is the most fruitful of these indirect causes in 
producing stoppages in stand-pipes. In spite of large 
stand-pipes, a liquor seal, or even no seal at all, a free 
flow of gas produced by an exhauster taking all pres- 
sure off the hydraulic main, and comparatively low 
heats, stopped stand-pipes will be frequent and trou- 
blesome unless the heats are kept even and the same 
weight of coal can be, and is, properly carbonized on 
each charge. On the other hand, high heats and 
large yields may be the rule, and other bad condi- 
tions may exist, but if the worknig is regular, stopped 
stand-pipes will be few in number. When we con- 
sider the conditions existing in the stand-pipe itself 
that tend to produce ‘stoppages, the reasons for this 
great influence of regularity in working, or the re- 
verse, are apparent. 

au 


Deposition of Soot 


With the retort heats, now usually employed, there 
is probably always a small amount of free carbon in 
the form of light particles of soot in the gfas as it 
passes from the retort. A certain amount of conden- 
sation is also continually going on in the stand-pipe, 
the liquid products of which run down the inner side 
of the pipe walls, becoming thicker and thicker as the 
lighter constituents are distilled out by the greater 
heat encountered in the lower portions of the pipe. 
Under these conditions a stoppage may occur in any 
one of three different ways. 

The amount of solid matter may be large enough 
to cause a dry soot stoppage, which, however, is 
easily removed, or there may be a complete though 
comparatively gradual stopping of the pipe through 
the conversion of the condensation into successive 
layers of pitch until the pipe is completely closed, or 
finally the distillation of the condensation may only 
proceed to the thick tar stage, and this tar catching 
the soot forms a thick, pasty, gluey mass, which 
completely closes the pipe. It is this last form of 
stoppage that is principally produced by irregular 
heats and hit-or-miss charging. When the heats are 


down or too large a charge is put in, the stand-pipe 
is well coated with thick tar, and if on the next 





charge too liberal an allowance is made for the pre- 
vious error a quantity of soot is produced, to be 
caught by this tar, with a stoppage as the result. 


If this theory as to the cause of stoppages in stand- 
pipes is true, as seems probable, it will be seen that 
even under the conditions of even heats and charging 
of the retorts, properly designed stand-pipes and 
hydraulic main and the maintenance of a uniform 
low pressure or even a slight vacuum on the main, 
there is always a tendency for the stand-pipe to stop. 
owing to the absorption of the solid particles, always 
present in the gas, by the liquids condensed from ‘he 
gas during the cooling that must inevitably occur in 
its passage up the stand-pipe and the coking of the 
mixture so produced as its volatile constituents are 
driven off by the heat of the gas passing through the 
stand-pipe. 


Remedies for Overcoming Stoppages 


The remedies suggested to overcome this tendency 
of the stand-pipe to become stopped may he classed 
under two heads: lst, those designed to strain the 
solid particles out of the gas before it leaves the 
mouthpiece by the use of gratings, screens of wire 
cloth, or similar appliances, through the openings 
in which the gas has to pass before it reaches the 
stand-pipe, and 2d, those designed to alter the tem- 
perature conditions that exist in the stand pipe. The 
second class may be subdivided into appliances hav- 
ing for their object the reduction of the amount of 
condensation in the stand-pipe by preventing, as far 
as possible, loss of heat by radiation, and those hav- 
ing for their object the securing of a more rapid con- 
densation through cooling the stand-pipes by arti- 
ficial means, as well as by cutting off, as far as is pos- 
sible, the heat radiated from the benches. The rem- 
edies belonging to this last subdivision have proved 
the most successful, the effect of keepnig the pipes 
hot being in almost every case merely the transfer 
of the trouble to the bridge-pipe, dip-pipe or hy- 
draulic main. In general, they depend on the use of 
a small jet, or jets of water either playing on the 
outside of the stand-pipe, which is kept cool by the 
evaporation taking place, and thus cools the gas more 
rapidly, or trickling down the inside, in which case 
the gas is cooled directly. Stand-pipes corrugated 
so as to increase the amount of radiation by increas- 
ing the surface, and stand-pipes made very thin, have 
also been employed. 


Why Cooling Arrangements Are Successful 


The reason for the success of these cooling ar- 
rangements in preventing stoppages is not clearly 
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understood. In a paper, “Stoppages in Ascension 
Pipes,” read before the American Gas Light Associa- 
tion in 1880 (see Proceedings, Vol IV, pages 232 to 
250), Mr. Theobald Forstall stated his belief that 
they were successful only because they produced “a 
simultaneous and indirect cooling of the mouthpiece 
which was in itself sufficient to ‘accomplish the re- 
sult.” He says, “it appears to me probable that, un- 
der certain conditions of coal and high retort heats, 
a series of hydrocarbon vapors may be produced in 
the early stages of the distillation which solidify 
upon contact with the relatively cool surface of the 
ascension pipes; and, further, that in order to effec- 
tually prevent stoppages from this cause, these 
vapors must be completely intercepted in the mouth- 
piece itself. This could be effected by cooling the 
mouthpiece to that point only which will determine 
the condensation within it, in a liquid form, of all 
vapors which solidify on their passage to the hydrau- 
lic main. Perforated diaphragms or gratings in the 
mouthpiece would asisst in this condensing process, 
as well as entrap the soot deposit.” 


Another Explanation 


Another explanation of the beneficial effects of 
cooling the stand-pipes is given by Mr. N. H. Humph- 
reys in an article, “Stoppages in Ascension Pipes” 
(published in the Journal of Gas Lighting, Vol. 
LXIX, page 403, and reprinted in the American Gas 
Light Journal, Vol. LXVI, page 684) from which the 
following quotation is taken: “* * * it would ap- 
pear that a certain quantity of finely divided solid 
matter is carried forward from the retort to the as- 
cension pipe. Being partly soften-a by the heat, or 
charged with tarry matter, it would soon form a 
ring round the lower part of the ascension. Con- 
densed matters from the upper part, slowly trickling 
down, and being rendered more and more viscid by 
the vaporizing of their lighter constituents as they 
successively reach warmer and warmer surfaces find 
a lodgment here, and are retained and baked into 
hard coke or graphite. But supposing the condensa- 
tion is increased by additional cooling influences. 
The deposit trickling down the interior of the ascen- 
sion pipe will then not only be more abundant, but 
more liquid—sufficiently so not only to reach the 
mouthpiece itself, but also to carry the solid particles 
with it. I take it that these choke-preventing de- 
vices act by conveying down into the mouthpiece the 
matters that, under other circumstances, would form 
chokes. Apparatus for effecting this result has the 
practical advantage of being cheap, easily applied to 
existing apparatus without stopping the make of gas, 
and as easily removed if found to be unsuitable.” 
He also states that the same effect of extra conden- 
sation can be produced in many instances by length- 
ening the stand-pipes. Both of these papers should 
be read by the student. 

In conclusion it may be safely stated that with 6- 
inch or 7-inch stand-pines, which are kept clean and 
free from deposited carbun, even heats and regular 
charging, a liquor seal of not more than one inch, 
and an absence of pressure on the hydraulic main, 
trouble from stopped stand-pipes can be kept at a 


minimum and at the same time high heats be em- 
ployed to secure a large yield per pound, while, if 
troubles does come, it can be diminished by cooling 
the mouthpiece and lower portion of the stand-pipe. 
All of which is subject to the condition that, like 
naphthalene, stopped stand-pipes at times do not 
seem to be amenable to any treatment, owing prob- 
ably to the existence at different times of variations 
in the conditions which are not discovered nor under- 
stood. 


Cleaning a Badly Stopped Stand-Pipe 


49. Describe the cleaning of a badly stopped 
stand-pipe. 

Ans. A stand-pipe may be stopped with soft pitch, 
with hard pitch, with lamp black or with a mixture of 
soft pitch and lamp black. If the stoppage is so sit- 
uated that it cannot be cleaned from the floor with 
the mouthpiece tools the work must be done from the 
top of the hydraulic main, the top cap of the stand- 
pipe being removed for the purpose. 

The first step is to make and maintain as large an 
opening as possible through the obstruction. If the 
stoppage is bad it may be impossible at first to do 
more than put through an inch pipe or iron rod, and 
it may be even necessary to heat this rod before it can 
be forced through the obstruction. Having secured 
an opening a wood fire should be made in the front 
of the retort and the mouthpiece lid partly closed, 
so that the draft through the opening in the stand- 
pipe will draw the flame and hot air from this fire 
up through the stand-pipe. This will, after a length 
of time, depending upon the nature and character of 
the stoppage, burn off the soft pitch and either soften 
the hard pitch or make it brittle so that it can be cut 
away by the cutting tools. Should the opening close 
up after it is first made, as it may if the stoppage is 
soft pitch, the pipe or rod should be at once employed 
and another opening made. When a permanent open- 
ing through the stoppage is secured the cleaning of 
the pipe is merely a question of time, and is grad- 
ually achieved by increasing the size of the opening 
so that fresh surfaces of the pitch can be acted upon 
by the heat. 

Should it be impossible to force an opening 
through the stoppage, even with a red-hot bar or 
pipe, an iron basket kept for the purpose can be 
clamped to the stand-pipe at the point where the 
stoppage is located and the obstruction exposed to 
the heat of a fire built in this basket until it is pos- 
sible to make an opening through it, Then a fire 
should be made in the retort and the operation as 
outlined above proceeded with. i 

Procedure After Permanent Opening}Is Made 


After a permanent opening is secured frequent at- 
tempts should be made to cut away the obstruction 
with the proper tools, as much being cut away each 
time as will come without too much jarring of the 
stand-pipe. The pipe should not be considered clean 
until the pitch and carbon have been so far removed 
as to permit a ring % inch less in diameter than the 
pipe to pass freely down the whole length of the 
pipe. 
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Use of Basket and Outside Fire 


Ordinarily an opening can be made without resort- 
ing to the use of a basket and outside fire, and there 
are very few stoppages that cannot be softened by 
the use of the basket and cleaned out with the stand- 
pipe in place. If the stand-pipe has been allowed to 
become very heavily coated with carbon, as a result 
of previous incomplete cleanings, it may be so com- 
pletely stopped with this carbon, which requires in- 
tense heat for its removal, as to make it impossible 
to clean it in place. In this case it must be taken 
down and cleaned over a fire in the yard. However, 
if care is taken never to put a retort in action after a 
stoppage until the pipe is thoroughly clean, as de- 
termined by the test mentioned above, there should 
be no stoppage which cannot be removed with the 
pipe in place. 

The stand-pipe should also be cleaned each time 
the retort is scurfed, for the hot air passing up. the 
stand-pipe during this operation will loosen the pitch 
and carbon so that it can be easily removed by the 
cutting tools. The same test of cleanness should be 
applied in this case as when a stoppage has occurred 
and been removed. 


Causes of Carbon Deposits 


50. What are the causes of the deposition of car- 
bon upon the interior of coal gas retorts? 

Ans. The carbon deposits upon the interior sur- 
faces of coal gas retorts are caused by the carbon set 
free by the breaking down, under exposure to heat, 
of the heavier hydrocarbon vapors and gases evolved 
from the coal into hydrogen and hydrocarbons con- 
taining less carbon and more hydrogen. The extent 
to which the breaking down and the consequent set- 
ting free of carbon takes place depends upon the con- 
ditions existing in the retort. Since it is impossible 
to produce a fixed gas by the destructive distillation 
of coal or oil without setting free some carbon, a cer- 
tain amount of deposit in the retort is unavoidable 
in coal gas manufacture. This unavoidable amount 
may be, however, and often is, largely increased by 
an over-decomposition of the gases and vapors due 
to various causes. 

Chief among these are high heats and unduly pro- 
longed contact between the gas and the walls of the 
retorts. The higher the temperature to which 
hydrocarbons are exposed and the longer the expo- 
sure continues or the greater the amount of surface 
over which they pass, the more complete is their 
breaking down, until ultimately they are entirely de- 
composed into hydrogen and solid carbon. Other 
considerations render it economical to employ high 
heats for the distillation of coal in spite of the in- 
creased carbon deposits formed, and therefore it is 
important that care should be taken to make the ex- 
tent of the exposure of the gas to contact with the 
walls of the retort as small as possible. 


How This Is Done 


To accomplish this object the free space in the re- 
tort, that is, the space not occupied by the charge, 





should be made small and the gas should be allowed 
to flow from the retort in a steady stream without 
pulsations. The statement is very often made that 
throwing a pressure on the retort retards the flow 
of gas from it and therefore increases the amount of 
carbon deposited. If the pressure were a steady one 
and within the limits ordinarily met with in gas 
works, it would have very little effect upon the speed 
with which the gas leaves the retort. However, gas 
escaping through dip-pipes sealed in the liquor does 
not pass out under a steady pressure, since it must 
accumulate pressure before it can escape by forcing 
the liquor out of the dip-pipe, and as soon as this 
pressure is relieved the seal is re-established to be 
again overcome, the result being a constant fluctua- 
tion of the pressure and a back-and-forth pulsation 
of the whole volume of gas in the retort as it travels 
along. It can be readily understood that any given 
volume of gas will be subject to more contact with 
the walls of the retort if it moves alternately back- 
wards and forwards, even though the forward mo- 
tion is relatively as rapid as it would be if it were 
steady, than it will be if the motion is continuous 
in one direction only. The greater the initial pres- 
sure to be overcome, the more violent are the fluc- 
tuations and consequently the longer are the pulsa- 
tions, and it is probable that it is in this way that 
pressure increases the deposition of carbon. A re- 
duction in the amount of seal on the dip-pipes also 
reduces the extent of the pulsation, and therefore 
reduces the amount of carbon deposited. 

The principal causes of the deposition of carbon 
upon the interior of coal gas retorts seem thus to be 
a high temperature of the walls of the retorts and 
excessive friction of the gas against those walls by 
reason of the pulsating motion by which it escapes 
through the sealed dip-pipe. The high temperature 
is necessary for economical working, but the flow of 
gas out of the retort should be made as steady as 
possible by reducing the depth of seal to the lowest 
point possible. 


Importance of Removing the Carbon Deposit 

5l. State why it is important to remove the car- 
bon deposited upon the interior of retorts, and de- 
scribe the method by which it is removed, giving the 
precautions to be observed to avoid injuring the re- 
tort. 

Ans. It is important to remove deposited carbon 
from the interior of the retort, for if allowed to lac- 
cumulate it reduces the capacity of the retort, and 
increases the resistance to the passage of the heat 
to the coal being distilled. 

Carbon is ordinarily removed from retorts by so- 
called “scurfing” with chisel bars. In order that the 
chisel bars may be used without damage to the re- 
torts, it is necessary that the carbon be first loosened 
from the sides of the retorts. This may be accom- 
plished by causing a current of air to pass over the 
carbon, which partly burns off, and causes it to 
lose its hold on the surface of the retorts. The best 
method of introducing the air is the invention of Mr. 
G. W. Edge, at one time connected with the Jersey 
City Gas Works. The operation of Mr. Edge’s plan 
is shown on the accompanying cut. 
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How Air Is Introduced 


A is the retort to be scurfed. B is a pipe or tile laid 
in the bottom of the retort and extending to within 














WR AND 


two or three feet of the rear end. This may be three 
or four inches in diameter. E is a steam pipe con- 
trolled by the valve F and terminating in a nozzle G. 
Steam being turned on at F, and blowing into the 
pipe B at G, draws with it a large volume of ajr 
through the front end of B. This air is blown against 
the carbon in the back end of the retort A, and, 
coming forward highly heated, passes over and par- 
tially consumes the carbon in the retort, loosening 
the remainder, so that it may be safely removed with 
a chisel bar carefully used. Compressed air may be 
used to induce the draft instead of steam. 

The air may be introduced without the use of 
steam, the mouth of the retort being closed by a tile 
wall C, surrounding the pipe or tile B, the open stand- 
pipe D making the draft. 


Test of Proportion of Volatile Matter and Coke in 
Coal Sample 


52. How would you make a working test of the 
proportion of volatile matter and coke in any sample 
of coal? 

Ans. To make a working test of the amount of 
volatile matter in any given sample of coal, weigh 
out enough of the coal to make an average charge 
for, say, two retorts, and put it into two adjacent 
retorts, care being taken to secure a fair sample of 
the coal to be tested and to select retorts fully up to 
the normal heat. Draw the retorts containing the 
weighed charge at the regular time, and if the coke 
is well burned out, catch it in a barrow or buggy (the 


floor in front of the retorts should be swept clean, 
and all the coke that falls on the floor during the 
draw be picked up and put in the barrow) and weigh 
it at once while hot, and before any water is used to 
quench it. 

The difference between the original weight of the 
coal and the weight of the coke is the weight of the 
volatile matter driven off during carbonization, and 
thus multiplied by 100 and divided by the weight of 
the coal, gives the percentage of the volatile matter 
in the coal. Thus, if 600 pounds is taken and the 
coke weighs 402 pounds, 600—402=198 pounds is the 

198 « 100 
weight of the volatile matter, and —————— = 33 
600 
is the percentage of volatile matter in the coal.- In 
the same way the percentage of coke can be fig- 
402 x 100 
ured. In the case assumed above it is —————— = 
600 
67 per cent. 

If the coal is wet, it should be allowed to dry be- 
fore being weighed for the test, and if, when the 
retorts are opened, it is found that the gas has not 
been thoroughly expelled from the charge, the coke 
should not be weighed, but another lot of coal should 
be weighed out and another test made. 

Tests of this kind are valuable as giving, to'a cer- 
tain extent, a check on the quality of the coal sup- 
plied, and should be made either on each shipment, or, 
if this is not convenient, on every third or fourth 
shipment received. 


Size of Coal Best Suited for Highest Yield of Gas 


53. In what size pieces is it advisable to have gas 
coal when it is charged into the retorts in order to 
secure the best possible results as to yield of gas per 
pound of cokl and per retort? Give the reasons for 
your answer. 

Ans. The rule generally given for the size of the 
pieces to which gas coal should be reduced before 
being charged into the retorts is that the lumps 
should be broken to the size of a man’s fist. But 
since the size of one man’s fist is not necessarily that 
of another man’s fist, it is better to state the rule as 
being that the lumps should be broken to pieces, none 
of which measure more than 3 in. along any edge. 

The main reason for the attainment of better re- 
sults when the large lumps of coal are broken to 
smaller pieces, is that the heat does not readily pen- 
etrate to the interior of large lumps and that con- 
sequently the gas is never entirely driven off from 
the coal in the center of such lumps. Hence, the 
yield of gas per pound of coal is reduced unless the 
weight of the charge is kept below the weight that 
could be properly carbonized if the coal were in small 
pieces. The same is true of the very fine dusty coal, 
which forms a compact mass in the retort, into the 
center of which the heat does not readily penetrate, 
and the best results as to yield of gas per pound of 
coal and per retort per 24 hours can only be obtained 
from coal in the shape of small lumps not larger than 
3 in. cubes. 

(Twelfth installment next week) 








The oven has a baking chamber 5 ft. 7 in. wide, 14 
ft. long and 6 ft. high. The walls are made of 8% 
inches of common brick and 414 inches of Nonpareil 
insulating brick. 

The pretzels are carried through the oven by an 
endless chain conveyor. The pretzels are fed on at 
one end of the oven and discharged at the other, the 
conveyor returning to the feed end under the bottom 
of the baking chamber. 

Twelve 1% in. atmospheric drilled pipe gas burn- 
ers, 83 in. long, are inserted into the side of the oven 





just above the floor of the baking chamber. 


Sec- 
ondary air is admitted to the burners through open- 
ings in the floor of the baking chamber, and through 
the burner openings. 

An automatic heat controller, with an electrically 
operated gas valve, controls the temperature of the 


oven. Practically no attention is required after 
lighting burners and setting control instrument for 
the desired temperature. 


The baking time for the pretzels is approximately 


Gas-Fired Conveyor Type Pretzel 
Baking Oven 





ten minutes, but this time may be varied to suit the 
nature of the dough. 


The hourly capacity of the oven is 360 to 375 Ibs 
of pretzels (weight of dough) or about twice that of 
a 11x12 inch Peterson hearth oven which it replaces 
The conveyor type oven turns out a superior product, 
due to the pretzels being evenly baked on both sides 
The monthly gas consumption of this oven is 105,000 
cubic feet. 


The maximum gas consumption is 600 cubic feet 





of 1,000 B. t. u. gas per hour, while the average con- 
sumption is about 400 cubic feet per hour. 


Gas was adopted as a fuel for this conveyor oven 
after an expensive trial of a 40-foot electric oven. 
The gas burners have been found adaptable to the 
exacting requirements of pretzel baking, and in con- 
nection with the automatic control have proven to 
be the ideal heating equipment for this type of oven. 
The successful operation of this oven has resulted 
in a duplicate oven now being built. 
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CONTINUOUS INVENTORY OF FIXED CAPITAL 
(Continued from page 242) 


tinuous inventory a very thorough appraisal of our 
property made in conjunction with a consolidation 
case in September, 1920. The inventory and ap- 
praisal included all of the physical properties belong- 
ing to the Concord Gas Light Company and the Con- 
cord Light and Power Company, and was prepared 
for the purpose of presentation to the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of New Hampshire in connection 
with the consolidation of the two companies. This 
inventory is now being kept up from year to year by 
the addition at the end of each year of the actual im- 
provements and repairs made to the plant, and is 
ready at all times to substantiate any claims that we 
may make as to the actual value of the property, 
whether it be before the courts, the commission or 
the people. 


In our particular case the reproduction, cost new 
theory was followed in the preparation of the ap- 
praisal, and the unit costs of labor, materials, and 
apparatus used, have been based on a five-year aver- 
age (1915 to 1919 inclusive) costs of labor, materials 
and apparatus. In determining the units applied to 
the various items of the inventory, the actual cost of 
labor, materials, etc., prevailing during the five-year 
period were taken into consideration. The final 
summary represented the total reproduction cost of 
the properties, and included overheads representing 
working capital, loss of interest during operation and 
going cost, and the cost of securing money. 


The general study of unit prices, and especially 
their application in connection with the valuation of 
public utility properties, meets with many difficult 
and complex problems. Also, the cost of developed 
service must not be lost sight of if full and measured 
justice is to be meted out to both the consumer and 
the owner of public utility properties. 


Overhead Charges 


Overhead charges were applied to certain items of 
the property to cover promotions, organization and 
legal expense, interest during construction, engineer- 
ing, supervision, and insurance during construction, 
omissions and contingencies during Cconstruction, 
general expenses of the administration during con- 
struction. 

The following will give an example of the detail it 
is necessary to go into in order to arrive at the vari- 
ous expenses incurred in the reproduction of a prop- 
erty, in order to arrive at the percentage each item 
bears to the whole. 


Construction Overheads 


Construction overheads: Promotion, Organization, 
and Legal Expenses. The need for gas having been 
established in the community, the idea of furnish- 
ing this commodity would develop in the mind of 


one man or a group of men, and a business investiga- 
tion would begin. It would be necessary to spend 
considerable time and money in a preliminary study, 
survey and investigation of the territory to be 
served. In this preliminary study, the type and den- 
sity of the population, character of soil in the terri- 
tory to be served, and all matters relevant to the 
production and distribution of artificial gas would be 
taken into consideration. 


The Engineering Phase 


The investigation having shown the project to be a 
feasible one, the next step would be to secure a com- 
petent engineer to prepare reports, showing the 
possibilities and advantages of the development 
of such a utility property, and the estimated cost of 
the construction of the entire property. He will pre- 
pare plans, and issue blue prints, specifications, and 
forms on which contractors would submit bids; out- 
line the plan of procedure for construction work; 
prepare bids and conduct contractors over the site of 
construction; and study all bids presented by con- 
tractors. 


The investigation having proved satisfactory, the 
probable cost of construction having been deter- 
mined, and the funds for construction having been 
secured or guaranteed, the next step would be to or- 
ganize a company. 


Division of Costs of Organizing a Utility 


The cost of organizing a utility company includes 
the cost of letters patent; obtaining franchises from 
the city; bonus paid to the state on capital stock, 
preparation, recording and filing deeds, and all legal 
expenses connected therewith, securing the required 
approval of the Public Service Commission; corpor- 
ate books, and all other miscellaneous expenses. 


Throughout all of the above proceedings and up to 
the end of the construction period, it is necessary to 
have the services of competent counsel. 


In addition to the above, the following items of 
cost that are bound to appear in the reproduction 
costs of any utility property, were thoroughly gone 
into, and a definite percentage which each would bear 
to the whole was decided upon: 

Interest during construction. 

Engineering, Supervision and Insurance during 
construction. 

Omissions and Contingencies. 

General Expenses of Administration during con- 
struction. 

Working Capital. 

Loss of Interest during operation and Going Cost. 

Cost of Money. 

In conclusion, the writer believes, that any gas 
company or other public utility, which decides to 
keep a continuous inventory of fixed capital of their 


propertjes, will never regret the time and money 
spent in the effort. 
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PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND INVESTMENT 
CONTROL OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


(Continued from page 237) 


from any of the responsibilities now carried by the 
regulated private industry they seek to destroy, and 
which now pays a large share of all the state’s taxes 

As to the claim that the government can finance at 
lower costs than are now available to private indus- 
try, through the medium of tax exempt securities, 
the injustice and evils of such exemptions are becom- 
ing so flagrant and so apparent that it is not to be 
believed that the citizens will tolerate the condition 
much longer. Without such exemptions, which you 
and I pay the price of in our income and other tax 
bills, the political management of industry would 
pay the going cost of financing as does the private 
owner. Moreover, the favorable interest rates on 
bonds for legitimate governmental purposes will 
cease to be available should these purposes be gener- 
ally disregarded, and the various political sub-divis- 
ions attempt to go into industrial activities on a 
large scale. 


Economy and Effectiveness of Governmental 


Operations 


As to the economy and effectiveness of govern- 
mental operations in general, as compared with regu- 
lated private management, informed opinions will not 
seriously differ. The responsible officials of our im- 
portant industries have reached their positions, not 
because of their popularity or affiliations, but as the 
result of years of intensive training and experience, 
and of constant and strict accountability to compe- 
tent judges of their performance. Such men do not 
ordinarily go into political positions; nor, when they 
are requisitioned into governmental service, are they 
encouraged or often permitted to direct their activi- 
ties strictly upon business principles. Misjudged ex- 
pediency of the movement, and “playing the game” 
with or for their political associates or superiors, 
are usually far more important considerations than 
genuine economy or efficiency. Few political cam- 
paigns have been fought, and fewer won, on _ the 
straightforward issues of impartial and efficient ad- 
ministration, nor has the occasional demonstration 
of such a prosaic fact assured the retention of ca- 
pable men in public office. Experience has demon- 
strated, moreover, that the effect of political con- 
trol upon the rank and file of those employed in such 
industries, is even more disastrous from the stand- 
point of effective public service. 


The Opinion of a Prominent Official on Public 
Ownership 


Permit me to quote in this connection from the re- 
cent address of Mr. O. C. Merrill, executive secretary 
of the Federal Power Commission, an official pre- 
eminent for his services to the country in connec- 
tion with the conservation and administration of our 
Federal resources, and who has been identified with 
governmental service for many vears. Discussing 


~ 





certain phases of the water power situation at the 
present time, among others the general popular 1g- 
norance of the cost of bringing the developed hydro- 
electric energy to the current consuming devices of 
the consumer, and the agitation in many quarters 
for so-called public ownership. Mr. Merrill said, in 
part, as follows: 

“I am not a partisan of private ownership or of 
public ownership as such. It may be well that, ir- 
respective of results, these two systems should be 
tried out side by side until their comparative merits 
can be established to general public satisfaction; but 
if so, their merits should be determined on a really 
comparative basis, with public ownership, measured 
by precisely the same standards as are applied to pri- 
vate ownership. 

“We should not, however, overlook the necessary 
limitations that surround public ownership. Its field 
of operation is limited to the territory over which the 
particular public agency exercises jurisdiction. Even 
were it state-wide—something not yet attempted in 
the United States—it still would have a field far less 
than many of our existing power systems already 
cover. It cannot, therefore, irrespective of efficiency 
of management, secure the full economies of grou 
development over wide areas. This, however, is 
among the least of its limitations. Until the charac- 
ter of our political institutions is radically altered, it 
will never be practicable to secure and retain in pub- 
lic management the character of personnel which 
private management can secure, or to free public 
operations from political control.” 


Recent Experiences in Government Ownership 


Mr. Merrill’s statement is equally applicable to the 
whole field of industrial activity into which the prop- 
agandists for this or that form of government inter- 
vention would plunge us. The recent experience of 
the Federal Government in the operation of the rail- 
roads, its present unsatisfactory experiment in the 
shipping business, the complete paralysis of industry 
in Italy under governmental auspices that brought 
about the Fascisti revolution under Mussolini, the 
tacit admission of the failure of the Bolshevists’ 
program by their calling in private enterprise to save 
Russia from complete disintegration—all of these and 
the numerous other practical tests of governmental 
participation in industrial and commercial enter- 
prises, should serve as adequate warnings of what 
may be anticipated from any further unnecessary 
encroachment by local or national governments, in 
the field of private enterprise. 

One of the grievances against the British Crown 
set forth in the Declaration of Independence is not 
irrelevant to this discussion. Said the liberty-loving 
patriots, in thus founding a new nation: “He has 
erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers to harass our people, and eat out 
our substance.” 

Public service of the highest type is rendered by 
every well-conducted ndustry, nor are we likely to 
secure as effective service from a multitude of new 
offices, or from swarms of officers. The dangers of 


being harassed and eaten out of substance by politi- 
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cal adventurers with the public’s pocket-book are 
as real and as obnoxious today as were these evils to 
the colonists 147 years ago. 

This western country of ours owes its magic his- 
tory and development to the spur of individual en- 
terprise and initiative. From the days of the cov- 
ered wagon to the present age of the flivver and the 
Pullman car, it has been the promised land of oppor- 
tunity and reward for sustained effort. The social 
value to the community of preserving this spirit and 
this environment, we cannot afford to lose. Nor 
may we reasonably expect our econoniic possibili- 
ties to be realized, or our wealth in industry, in pop- 
ulation, or in wider markets for our natural products, 
to be inceased and extended, once we serve notice on 
those we invite to come, that industrial operations 
henceforth are to be a function of politics, rather 
than the province of individual enterprise under 
wholesome regulation. 





INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS FOR THE SMALL GAS 
COMPANY 


(Continued from page 239) 
usually the most profitable customers. 

(c) That the industrial load offers many ad- 
vantages when viewed from the stand- 
point of the distribution system and 
plant. 

Probably the fact that impresses any gas man 
most, when investigating the industrial load for the 
first time, is its wonderful possibilities, its many ap- 
plications and the many potential applications, for 
we have but scratched the surface in the industrial 
field. One may read of an almost endless list of gas 
applications in the factory and every new heat pro- 
cess represents a possible new application for gas. 
Practically all factories use heat in one or more of 
their processes, and if they use heat they are a pros- 
pect for the gas man. It does not necessarily follow 
that this particular business is obtainable, but it al- 
ways presents an opening worth investigating. Let 
the gas man take his new copy of “One Thousand 
Uses for Gas,” which I believe will soon make its ap- 
pearance, and check the applications with respect to 
the particular industries in his town. He will prob- 
ably be astounded at the vast field which it will pre- 
sent. 


The Industrial Load and the Unprofitable Customer 


One of the great problems that confronts the gas 
company today is the problem of the unprofitable 
customer. All gas companies have them, and the 
percentage of customers who are not paying their 
way often runs up to 80 per cent. This means that 
the average domestic customer is served at a loss. 
Those of you who heard Mr. Munroe read his paper 
at the last American Gas Association Convention at 
Atlantic City will perhaps recall that he brought out 
the very important point that, in spite of all our 
efforts to increase domestic sales through campaigns 
on various domestic appliances, which have resulted 
in merchandise sales for the past year estimated at 


$45,000,000, the average consumption through 3, 5 
and 10 light meters is no more today than it was ten 
years ago. 


The Importance of the Demand Factor 


If your costs are allocated properly you will find 
that a surprisingly large percentage of your custom- 
ers are being carried at a loss under existing rates. 
The final cost of serving a consumer is not at all di- 
rectly proportional to the quantity of gas served, but 
is largely influenced by the element of demand. Sup- 
posing we have two customers who use the same 
amount of gas per month. One consumer uses this 
amount at a constant rate during one day in ten 
hours. The other uses the same amount at a con- 
stant rate in 200 hours. The first consumer will re- 
quire both more manufacturing and distribution ca- 
pacity than the second, and no one will argue that 
it is as cheap to serve the first as to serve the second, 
in spite of the fact that he pays the gas company the 
same amount of money. 


Distribution of Costs 


If we go into this matter still further, we will find 
that the various costs entering into the total cost of 
service may be grouped under four heads: 

(a) Customer costs which include such costs 
as billing, reading meters, etc., and 
which are independent of demand and 
consumption, but which are directly 
proportional to the number of custom- 
ers. 

(b) Manufacturing demand costs which are 
proportional to the twenty-four hour 
demands. 

(c) Distribution demand costs which are 
proportional to the momentary demand. 

(d) Commodity costs which are proportion- 
al to the quantity of gas. 

It will be seen from this that only one of these four 
factors is really proportional to the amount of gas 
used. It is essential, therefore, to note that any con- 
sumer, whose commodity cost, manufacturing de- 
mand cost and distribution demand cost per thousand 
cubic feet of gas used are small, is a very desirable 
consumer and can be served more cheaply than one 
using the same amount of gas when these costs are 
proportionately high. In other words, the load factor 
is something that must be seriously considered. 


Customer Cost Low for Large Consumer 


It is also noted that the customer cost, while rep- 
resenting a large part of serving a small consumer, 
becomes almost negligible in the case of a large con- 
sumer. As these points are not automatically taken 
care of in most of our present rate schedules, which 
are solely based on the quantity of gas sold. 
it follows that certain consumers will show a greater 
profit'to the gas company than others, and it must 
constantly be borne in mind that the profit the gas 
company makes on gas sold is dependent on the na- 
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ture of the load. We are prone to think of selling 
certain appliances and getting them on our lines with 
the idea that if they burn gas they produce profitable 
business. The nature of the resulting load rarely in- 
fluences us in planning our campaign. : 


Industrial Load Most Profitable 


But what has all of this to do with the industrial 
load? I have brought out these elementary concepts 
in an endeavor to prove one point—that the average 
industrial load is the most profitable kind of business 
that can be taken on and the most profit per thou- 
sand cubic feet of gas sold can be realized from it 
with our present rate schedules. The average indus- 
trial load factor is infinitely better than our domestic 
load factors, and it also happens that the industrial 
load usually comes during the hours when the do- 
mestic load is light, as, for example, in the baking in- 
dustry, where baking is usually done in the early 
morning, afternoon and night. 

The pursuit of industrial business cannot be war- 
ranted if we consider the sale of appliances only. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that it is easier to, 
sell a domestic gas range than the average industrial 
appliance and the discounts which the manufacturer 
offers on the former are greater than on the latter. 
It is certainly true that, viewed from a merchandising 
standpoint, it is very much more profitable to sell gas 
ranges than to sell industrial appliances. It is, there- 
fore, of first importance in considering the industrial 
load that the sale of gas be paramount. 


All Gas Companies Have Prospective Industrial 
Customers 


Every gas company, no matter how small, numbers 
among its customers or prospects certain ones in the 
industrial class. For example, all have bakers, res- 
taurants and confectioners. If these prospects be ap- 
proached in the right manner and kept after, they 
would soon be using gas, as gas is certainly most 
easily sold for these applications and the use of gas 
in these industries has become almost standard. It 
may be interesting to note the amount of gas and 
the hourly maximum demand we may expect to get 
from one of these prospects. Figures, which repre- 
sent an extensive survey, show that the average do- 
mestic gas range yields a consumption of approxi- 
mately 1,250 cu. ft. per month and has an hourly 
maximum demand of 100 cu. ft. As compared to this, 
let us examine a few of the appliances which may be 
sold to bakeries, restaurants and confectioners. 


Consumption of Gas in Industrial Appliances 


Equivalent 
Number of 
Domestic 
: Average Customers 
Maximum Monthly at2 M cu. ft. 
- Demand Consumption per Mo. 
Cabinet Oven..... 100 14M 
Reel Oven........220 27 M 13.5 
Restaurant Range.175 29 M-\st 10-1st 
12 M-2nd 6-2nd 
EE Vik ic oe'duat J 80 20 M 10 


200 12M 6 
Steam Boiler...... 8Operh.p. 10Mperh.p. 5 

These figures, I believe, speak for themselves and 
are typical of the amount of gas consumption which 
can be obtained per cu. ft. of maximum demand in in- 
dustrial appliances. 

These prospects are only typical of what every 
gas company has. Each company has a great many 
others. There are industrial plants, both large and 
small, in every gas company’s territory and practi- 
cally all of these are your prospects. There are now 
appliances on the market for almost every industrial 
application and the manufacturers of these appliances 
are only waiting to help you get them on your lines. 
If those who have not given much thought to obtain- 
ing industrial business will take a man from their 
organization and make a survey of the possible in- 
dustrial business in their territory, they will be amply 


Candy Furnace... 





COMBINED GAS PROCESS 

In the continuous distillation of bituminous fuel 
and subsequent production of water gas it has usually 
been necessary to use fuel which does net contain 
much moisture, since the heat required to evaporate 
the water and superheat the steam generated is large 
in comparison with the heat necessary for the re- 
mainder of the process. In the present process, fuel 
may be distilled and water gas generated independ- 
ently of the degree of humidity of the fuel. This is 
effected by storing up the sensible heat and the com- 
bustion heat of the hot blast gases during the blast 
period in a heat accumulator; during the run the 
mixture of water gas, distillation gas and steam is 
passed through the accumulator to absorb heat, and 

en carried back to the producer so that it enters 
the fuel at the junction between the coke layer and 
the fuel in the distillation chamber. 

Heat is thus transmitted to the fuel to be distilled. 
In carrying out the process air is blown through the 
generator, and the producer gas obtained rises 
around the outside of the retort, which is contained 
within the generator and opens at the bottom onto 
it. The producer gas is then burned in an external 
combustion chamber, and then passed through the 
heat accumulator. During the run period, steam is 
passed through the accumulator to the lower part of 
the producer, and the mixture of steam with the 
water gas generated passes upwards through the re- 
tort to distil the fuel, and then to a tar separator. 

The whole or part of this gas then pasess through 
the heat accumulator to be heated, and then back to 
the generator, so that it enters the retort at the bot- 
tom at its junction with the hot coke below. A mod- 
ification of this plant is also described in which two 
heat accumulators are used, one for the gas and the 
other for steam. In another modification the accu- 
mulator for heating the gas may be placed within 
the producer. Considerable quantities of low tem- 
perature tar are produced by this process, and are 
utilized for the carburation of the produced gas by 
circulating the vapor through the accumulator with 
the mixture of water gas, distillation gas and steam. 
—(British Patent No. 207,651.) 
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The most successful meeting in 
the history of the Gas Section was 
held at the Arlington Hotel at 
Binghamton on March 6 and 7. The 
session began with more than 100 
delegates in attendance and these 
were further augmented by addi- 
tional arrivals on the second day. 

At the start of the meeting, at- 
tention was called to the proposed 
co-operation with the State Con- 
ference of Mayors and Other City 
Officials in the matter of preparing 
a model ordinance covering the 
sale, installation and use of rub- 
ber gas tubing and of other gas- 
using appliances. It was regularly 
voted that the chairman be in- 
structed to appoint a committee to 
render such technical aid as might 
be necessary in the tormulation of 
the various requirements of the 
proposed ordinance. 

The chairmen of the various dis- 
tricts of the state then reported 
briefly upon the more important 
developments of the year in their 
respective territories: 


Reports of District Chairmen 

Mr. Bubb (Adirondack Power & 
Light Corp.) described the new bi- 
tuminous water-gas machine to be 
installed at Glens Falls. Mr. Crum 
(Binghamton Gas Works) reported 
on the results of liquid purification 
at his plant and outlined the par- 
ticulars of the installation of a 
back-run apparatus which is con- 
vertible at short notice to straight 
run. He also told of the success- 
ful use of steel shavings for scrub- 
bing. Mr. Williams (Elmira Wa- 
ter, Light & Railrdad Co.) de- 
scribed the more important fea- 
tures of the new water-gas plant of 


Empire State Gas Men Hold Annual Meeting 


Many Interesting Papers Delivered at Annual Gathering of the Gas Section of the Empire 


State Gas & Electric Association 


his company. Mr. Sykes (Roches- 
ter Gas & Electric Corp.) then gave 
a description of the apparatus re- 
cently installed to recover coke- 
dust from the blast gases of the 
water-gas machines and outlined 
the improvements made in con- 
serving steam in blower equipment. 
Mr. Crowell (Westchester Light- 
ing Co.) told of the success ex- 
perienced in preventing the forma- 
tion of emulsions through the sep- 
aration of condensates into three 
divisions. Mr. O. H. Smith (Con- 
solidated Gas Co.) reported on new 
developments in the Metropolitan 
District and Mr. Lucena (Syracuse 
Lighting Co.) described the plans 
for the new UV. G. I. vertical-retort 
coal-gas plant about to be con- 
structed by his company. 
Following the district reports, 
Major Alexander Forward, secre- 
tary-manager of the American Gas 
Association, made a short address, 
in which he predicted an era of 
great expansion for the gas indus- 
try. “The use of gas for industrial 
heating operations is making tre- 
mendous strides,” he said. “A re- 
cent survey showed that gas is 
used in no less than 5,000 separate 
and distinct ways in industry. And 
we have yet to reckon on house 
heating, refrigeration and on 
countless other utilizations that 
our engineers are working on.” 
At the close of Major Forward’s 
address, the Question Box was 
opened, and an interesting discus- 
sion ensued upon the various points 
which were raised. These ques- 
tions and their answers wilf be pub- 
lished, together with the principal 
papers, by the association in the 
proceedings of the meeting. 










































Public Relations 


The afternoon session was 
opened with the address of the 
president of the association, Mr. 
Sanford J. Magee (New York 
State Gas & Electric Corp). Pub- 
lic service corporations, declared 
Mr. Magee, and the communities 
which they serve, must regard 
themselves as partners and must 
give each other a square deal all 
through the game. The utilities, he 
said, had learned this, but a good 
many of the public had not and 
continued to regard the utility 
companies as “grasping monopo- 
lies, constantly seeking to skin 
everybody.” 

“This sentiment exists,” he said, 
“because all of us in the public util- 
ity industry have not definitely and 
systematically set ourselves to the 
task of pleasing the public. I don’t 
mean by that that we ought either 
to brag or to bootlick. Neither is 
it necessary. What is necessary is 
that we, as companies and as indi- 
viduals in the industry, must act so 
that we produce friendliness rather 
than antagonism. When a com- 
pany gives good service and makes 
the town a pleasant place to live in 
and brings business to it, there 
is every reason why that company 
should let the public know about it. 

“In our business, we talk a great 
deal about service. It is our aim, 
our pride, to make our service as 
good, as valuable, as widespread, as 
is humanly possible. I don’t be- 
lieve that we can do this unless we 
strive to get the genuine snirit of 
service into our work. We have 
got to take the other fellow into 
our confidence; show him how our 
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work helps him and his town, make 
him understand that we are not 
operating merely to make money, 
but that back ot all our work and 
resulting from it there is real and 
valuable community building.” 

Following Mr. Magee’s speech, 
W. M. Carpenter (Empire State 
Gas & Electric Association) pre- 
sented a report on “The Fuel Sit- 
uation and Its Effects on the New 
York State Gas Industry.” 


Back-Run Method of Gas Manu- 


facture 


Mr. O. H. Smith (Consolidated 
Gas Company) outlined the high 
points of the back-run method of 
gas manufacture and described the 
results obtained on two machines 
at the 99th street works of his 
company. A very interesting dis- 
cussion took place, during which it 
was brought out that, although at 
first sight the actual savings in oil 
and in generator fuel might appear 
to somewhat disappointing, 
there were nevertheless other sav- 
ings which were very much worth 
while. In particular, the saving in 
boiler fuel for steam raising and 
the elimination of much of the 
trouble and expense of hot-valve 
maintenance made this method 
worth further study and experi- 
mentation. 

Following a discussion of the 
relative merits of cement and lead 
joint for cast iron pipes, led by 
Mr. Joseph Lucena (Syracuse 
Lighting Company), Mr. H. C. Def- 
fenbaugh (Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp.) described in detail the 
construction and operation of the 
new Gas Demand Meter lately de- 
veloped by his company, and 
showed by lantern slides the char- 
acteristic curves of the use of gas 


be 


for house-heating purposes. He 
laid stress on the necessity for 
some co-operation by the meter 


manufacturers in the evolution of 
a demand meter to meet the grow- 
ing sentiment for the measurement 
of demand as a necessary part of 
gas rate-structure. 


Labor Saving Machinery 

The second day’s session was 
begun with the description of the 
checkerless carburetor on a water- 
gas machine by Mr. R. E. Kruger 
(Rochester Gas & Electric Corp.), 
which evoked considerable discus- 
sion. It appeared to be the con- 


sensus of opinion that this ap- 
paratus would require somewhat 
more generator fuel, but would 
economize on oil. 

The report of the Committee on 
labor Saving Machinery was pre- 


sented by Mr. J. K. Crowell (West- 


chester Lighting Co.), who em- 
phasized the necessity for the 
adoption, wherever possible, of 


machinery to offset the growing 
unavailability of hand labor. 

During the discussion it was 
brought out that for street work 
there is a very large amount of 
traveling necessary in proportion 
to the amount of digging actually 
done—amounting sometimes to 25 
miles of moving for each mile of 
trench. Evcn at that, however, a 
very considerable saving can be ef- 
fected through the use of machin- 
ery. Figures per foot, for one 
large up-state company, were pre- 
sented as follows: 





Size of Pipe 4-in. 6-in. 8-in. 
Cost, hand labor...48c 73c $1.04 
Cost, machinery...43c 57c 71 
Saving by mach... 5c 1l6c im 
Saving, per cent...10™% 22 31% 


House Heating 

The report of the Committee on 
House Heating was presented by 
Mr. J. B. Allington (Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corp. ), who pointed out 
the advantages of the application 
of gas to warm air heating sys- 
tems and gave a description of the 
vigor with which his company is 
pushing house heating by gas and 
of the success which is attending 
their efforts in this direction. 
Through the low gas consumption 
in the early fall and late spring, 
said Mr. Allington, a decided econ- 
omy in the use of a warm air sys- 
tem is possible and the total use is 
approximately 15 per cent less than 
the seasonal use of gas in either a 
hot water or a steam system. 

“In Rochester,” said Mr. Alling- 
ton, “through the new ‘humidifier, 
which is now on the market in a 
finished form, we hope in the near 
future not merely to sell gas for 
house heating, but to sell balmy 
summer atmosphere in the winter 
time as well. 

“Radical changes in home con- 
struction are possible, which, if 
carefully worked out, will reduce 
the heating cost to a very reason- 
able figure and at the same time 





add little, if any, 
building cost. * * 


to the actual 
* We have re- 
cently advertised an architectural 
competition with a first prize of 
$1,000 for the best plan and set of 
specifications for a modest home 
for a family of four people, the cost 
not to exceed $7,500, exclusive of 
lot and garage, and which shall best 
meet the construction requirements 
and room arrangements essential 
to the efficient use of gas and elec- 
tric appliances and gas for heating. 

“As soon as this modest home is 
completed we expect to open a 
second competition and to build a 
larger one to upwards of 
$25,000.” 

At lunch, the delegates gatherea 
at various tables for round table 
discussions of the several groups. 
The Manufacturing Group, under 
the leadership of Mr. O. H. Smith, 
discussed the Kennedy Automatic 
Water-Gas Control and various 
holder heating problems. The Dis- 
tribution Group, with Mr. Lucena 
chairman, took up the question of 
the possible standardization of dis- 
tribution practice in New York 
State. The Industrial Group, led 
by Mr. R. L. Manier (Syracuse 
Lighting Company) discussed 
wholesale baking and other special 


cost 


industrial gas uses and the ap- 
‘phlances connected with them. 
Following the appointment of 


Messrs. Crowell, Ribley and Sykes 
as a nominating committee, Mr. F. 
fF. Ingwall (Binghamton Gas 
Works) was elected chairman for 
the coming year and, after a hearty 
vote of thanks to the retiring chair- 
man, Mr. W. H. Earle, through 
whose efforts the meeting was such 
a success, the session adjourned. 


N. E. Association of Commercial 
Gas Managers Hold Election 


\t the annual meeting of the 
New England Association of Com- 
mercial Gas Managers, held in Bos- 
ton, February 12, the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Mr. S. E. Gillette, 
sales manager Beverly Gas and 
Electric Company, Danvers, Mass.; 
vice-president, Mr. John J. Quinn, 
vice-president Quincy Gas Light 
Company, Quincy, Mass.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mr. W. R. Bell, 
sales manager, Haverhill Gas Light 
Company, Haverhill, Mass. 
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A Live Subject a at Live Meeting 


New England Gas Salesmen Listen to Talk on Essentials of a “Live” 


Gas Company 


About 150 members of the Gas 
Sales Association of New England 
assembled at the monthly meeting 
in Boston on Friday evening, 
March 7, 1924. 

The first item of business was 
the appointment of a Committee on 
Sales Quota. 

It was the opinion of the asso- 
ciation that other departments in 
the gas companies, such as the op- 
erating and accounting, had certain 
standards to work for, and that the 
sales department should have a 
definite goal to work for. 

A gas company may sell three 
or four hundred gas ranges during 
a campaign. This may look big to 
a small company, but when the 
number of meters is taken into 
consideration, the small company, 
only selling a few ranges, and with 
a smaller number of meters, may 
have a better percentage. 

The members of the association 
were of the opinion that the quota 
should be based upon the number 
of gas meters connected and the 
committee appointed will meet 
with other committees from asso- 
ciations in New England and en- 
deavor to establish a quota which 
will be applicable to every gas 
company. This percentage figure 
will give the salesmen a mark to 
hit at and every gas company will 
be benefited thereby. 

The speaker of the evening was 
Mr. Lucius S. Bigelow, publisher 
of the Gas Industry of Buffalo, 
one of the founders of the National 
Commercial Gas Association of 
New England. 

After giving an interesting his- 
tory of the founding of the com- 
mercial activities in the gas indus- 
try, Mr. Bigelow related the points 
which every gas company should 
adopt in order to be a live gas com- 
pany from a commercial viewpoint. 

He said, in part: 


Companionship and Fraternity 

“Let me, as the first step, indi- 
cate the absolute need for compan- 
ionship and fraternity in the organ- 


ization between departments, and 
individually between members in 
the commercial department ; there- 
by insuring harmony, without 
which no organization can hope to 
build or maintain value to itself 
and those it serves. 

“It is interesting to note how in 
many manufacturing enterprises, 
and also in utility companies, these 
elements are engendered by en- 
couraging minstrel shows, dances, 
dinners, summer outings, etc., to be 
joined in by the employees of the 
institution. In fact, not long since, 
I entered the large general office of 
a manufacturing concern in the 
West, a manufacturer of gas 
ranges. It so happened that I 
reached the office about ten min- 
utes after 12. The man I had called 
to see, and nearly all the em- 
ployees of the office, had gone to 
lunch; so I sat and waited. 

“While waiting there, the em- 
ployees returned in twos and 
groups, thus indicating compan- 
ionship, and when quite a number 
had returned to the office a Vic- 
trola was started, playing a two- 
step, while down the main aisle of 
the office, about forty feet by 
twenty feet wide, these employees 
danced until the ‘shop whistle’ 
blew, when instantly every indi- 
vidual was at his or her desk, and 
the work of the afternoon was 
earnestly undertaken. 


The Selection of an Ideal 


“The next step on our way calls 
for the selecting of an ‘ideal,’ or, 
commercialized, let us use the 
words ‘objective,’ a ‘bulls-eye.’ I 
wish, however, to make my state- 
ment so clear as to prevent any 
mixing of terms, for a highway- 
man, a murderer, a hold-up man, 
and even those in high places seek- 
ing self advantage, have a bulls- 
eye, or an objective, in view, but I 
should say by no means an ‘ideal,’ 
for this is something that possesses 
the element of uplift, upbuilding 
and that which is noble. , 

“Every ideal to be well rounded 


cut should embody an ‘objective,’ 
or, in other words, a ‘bulls-eye.’ 
The ‘ideal’ in the composition of a 
‘live’ gas company should be serv- 
ice, in its broadest sense, to the 
community, to the shareholders, to 
its employees, and on the part of 
employees to the company, and to 
those the company serves. 

“After having determined upon 
our ‘ideal,’ then let us select a slo- 
gan, a most desirable method there- 
by to keep the features embodied 
in the ‘ideal’ well before all hands. 
I do not believe that a better slo- 
gan could possibly be adopted and 
lived up to with better results, than 
that adopted by the Rotary clubs 
of America, namely, ‘He profits 
most who serves best.’ 


Organization Building 

“Our next step might well take 
the form of a suggestion regard- 
ing the method of building the or- 
ganization. I am often amused 
when handed a business card to 
note upon it, not only the individ- 
ual’s name, but the words, ‘Organ- 
ization Engineer,’ for as a rule ] 
find these individuals and their 
methods not in accord with my 
democratic ideas. I believe in 
building from the president UP, 
instead of from the president 
DOWN. 

“I have never seen a prosperous 
tree growing with its roots in the 
air through which the tree gets its 
sustenance; and with its branches 
in the ground. Notwithstanding 
this, I have seen many diagrams 
indicating the channels of the or- 
ganization starting with the presi- 
dent and general manager in the 
center at the top, the lines then 
spreading out and leading to vart- 
ous compound sub-heads, such as 
superintendents, foremen, until 
finally the office hoy is found drag- 
ging his heels in the dust down at 
the bottom of the line. 

“I speak of this only as indica- 
tive of how I believe many con- 
cerns are wrongly built and wrong- 
ly conducted. The manager and the 
president should be men with ‘their 
feet on the ground.’ They should 
represent the roots of the institu- 
tion and the trunk from which the 
outstanding branches reach, until 
finally the office boy is found 
among the younger twigs and off- 
shoots that later will develop into 
boughs and branches. 
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Employees Should Join National 
Organizations 

“As a next step I would suggest 
that I am a firm believer in the 
theory that a ‘live’ gas company is 
one that has grafted into it every 
outside element that will broaden 
the ideas and increase the efficiency 
of its employees. Therefore, I am 
a firm believer in just as many em- 
ployee-memberships in the national 


organizations of the field as the 
company, through economies in 
other directions, can _ possibly 
afford. 


The Value of the Merchant 

“As still another step, I look 
upon the value of the merchant, 
or, as he is sometimes termed, the 
dealer, to the gas company as a 
real asset to the utility, providing 
the utility manager makes it his 
business to cultivate this channel, 
and to lend to it all possible aid. 

“IT do not mean to suggest that 
the gas man need necessarily take 
the merchant under his wing. In 
fact, I do not believe that the mer- 
chant wants any such considera- 
tion, nor do I think the merchant 
needs such. On the other hand, 
non-destructive competition, the 
kind of competition generally ex- 
isting between good merchants, is 
all that the dealer would ask of the 
gas company; this notwithstand. 
ing the fact that when a dealer 
sells a gas appliance, his source of 
income has absolutely ceased so far 
as that appliance is concerned, 
while he has created an every-day 
customer for the gas company. 


Encouragement for Manufactur- 
ers and Vendors of Appliances 
“IT have found in the merchant 

stores of the country the same gas 

ranges and in large measure also 
the same types of gas appliances of 
other lines that are displayed at the 
exhibitions of the American Gas 
Association; the same makes and 
the same kinds, while I have found 
very few, comparatively speaking, 
of lines of appliances that could be 
classed as inferior. Therefore, the 
old-time cry on the part of many 
gas companies that ‘the merchant 
does nothing but sell poor appli- 
ances’ has not the element of truth 
in it. A gas company that seeks to 
unify the interests of the merchant 
and its interests is the gas com- 
pany; I believe, that has the word 





‘live’ engraved upon its escutcheon. 
Taking another step along our 
way, I find myself appealing to the 
gas man for every possible encour- 
agement to the manufacturer of 
gas appliances, and it is the ‘live’ 
gas man and the ‘live’ gas company 
that will work for the practical im- 
provements and features that the 
appliance manutacturer, at 
enormous cost to himself, is con- 
stantly working upon, and from 
time to time brings to the fore. It 
is these improvements and fea- 
tures that keep up the interest that 
is so essential, and that prevents 
falling back into that which might 
be termed simply a routine ap- 
pliance. 


gas 


“If | were to name the figure 
that would cover the thousands 
upon thousands of dollars expend- 
ed by the manufacturers annually 
in devising and developing new 
features and practical improve- 
ments, you would be astounded, 
and yet the manufacturer asks the 
gas man, who is the long bene- 
ficiary when the gas appliance is 
once sold, not one single cent to 
cover this tremendous expenditure 
until the gas man is convinced that 
the improvement is a practical im- 
provement, and that the feature is 
a practical feature, and then asks 
only a small margin per sale to 
cover his outlay. 


“Variety and advantage of selec- 
tion mean method of meeting com- 
petition in many instances; that Is, 
competition from outside of the 
gas field—a great advantage to the 
gas interests, and yet all products 
of the manufacturer’s genius and 
pocketbook. Therefore, I say that 
it is the duty of the ‘live’ gas com- 
pany and the ‘live’ gas man to give 
every encouragement possible to 
the manufacturer of gas appliances. 


House Heating 


“Another step to be considered 
is house-heating-by-gas. This is 
one of the great future possibili- 
ties; in fact, it is now a possibility. 

“TI have heard much said by gas 
men against the idea of promoting 
this phase of the gas business at 
present, the claim being made that 
the gas companies are not yet 
ready for it. If this be true, then 
it is high time that, where possible, 





readiness to serve in this direction 
should be developed, and developed 
speedily. 


“Some gas men have claimed se- 
curity for the future of gas for 
house heating. For one reason, be- 
cause gas does not fluctuate rap- 
idly in price, where oil does. Also, 
they have pointed out that gas 
through service is conveyed direct 
to the burner, while oil must be 
stored in a local tank before reach- 
ing the burner. 


“A recent article brought for- 
ward the suggestion that it is quite 
within the bounds of possibility for 
the big oil companies, directly or 
through subsidiaries, to supply fuel 
oil through street pipe lines and 
services, doing away with the stor- 
age supply upon the premises, 
thereby paralleling the services of 
the gas company, and maintaining 
a practically uniform pressure of 
oil service through automatically 
controlled boosters at the general 
tank supply located upon some sid- 
ing in the city outskirts. 


“If such were carried into effect 
with the millions of dollars of oil 
interests back of the project, a 


project that in many instances 
would require only a very small 
steel pipe through the streets 


versus large and expensive gas 
distribution, gas would be parat- 
leled most uncomfortably, and es- 
pecially so since the oil burner can 
be thermostatically controlled from 
the standpoint of room heat 
easily as can the gas burner. 


as 


“One gas man pointed out that 
house heating would be only a win- 
ter load, forgetting that water 
heating can be done by oil burner 
application as well as house heat- 
ing, and furthermore forgetting 
that on the same mains as serve 
residences in many sections of 
cities there are small manufactur- 
ing plants, the business of which 
the gas man has coveted, but that 
could be readily served by the oil 
man under this system of service 
distribution. 


“The article referred to suggest- 
ed the possibility, in fact, the prob- 
ability, of the big oil interests back 
of such a project, finding it quite 
possible so to provide and contract 
for oil as to make a uniform service 
price, the oil being mietered to the 
burner as is gas. 
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Current Market Prices 


COALS (By Courtesy of Coal Age) 
A. Bituminous. 
(Spot prices, F. O. B., mines, net tons). 
High Volatile, Eastern Market 
Pool 54-64 
(Gas Standard)) 
Pittsburgh screened gas 
Pittsburgh gas, mine run 
Kanawha lump 
Kanawha mine run 
West Virginia lump 
W. Virginia gas mine run 
Midwest 
Indiana 4th vein lump 
Indiana 4th vein mine run 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lufmp 
Big Seam mine run 
Southeast Kentucky lump 
Southeast Kentucky mine run 
B. Anthracite. 
(Spot prices F. O. B. mines, gross tons), 
Freight 
rates 
$2.34 


New York 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 
Columbus 

Columbus 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 
Chicago 


Birmingham 
Birmingham 
Louisville 
Louisville 


Market 
Egg New York 
Egg Philadelphia 2.39 8.50 to 10.00 
Egg Chicago (net tons) 5.06 7.50to 8.80 
COKE (By Courtesy of Iron Trade Review). 
Connellsville, furnace 
Wise County, furnace 
Alabama, furnace ......... 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., del 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens 
Foundry, Boston, delivered..... 
Foundry, St. Louis . 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill............... 12.50 
Foundry, Alabama 5.00 to 6.50 


PETROLEUM (By Courtesy of Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter) 
(Prices at wells, per bbl.) 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia. 
Cabell, West Virginia 
Corning, Ohio 
Lima 
Pennsylvania 
Wooster, Ohio 
Indiana—lIllinois. 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Oklahoma—Kansas. 
Healdton os .90 
Mid-continent 1.00 
(low gravity? 


Independent 


Company 
$8.00 to $8.50 


$8,75 to $9.25 
8.75 to 9.25 
8.00 to 8.35 


$4.15 to $4.40 

4.50to 5.75 

eee ' §.00to 6.00 
10.91 
12.50 
12.50 
12.50 


$2.05 
1.95 
1.13 
4.50 
2.00 


1.92 
1.93 


Gulf Coast. 
ee Se ee no awwa 
Gulf Coast, Grade B 


GAS OILS. 

Gas Oil, Bayonne, bulk gal 

Gas Oil (32-36) Illinois-Indiana, gal 

Gas Oil (32-36) Oklahoma, gal. .......... 
Gas Oil (32-36) Gulf Coast, gal 


5c 
5.75 to 6.00c 
3% to4 c 
44%to5 c 


PIPE AND FITTINGS—CAST IRON GAs PIPE. 
(By Courtesy Iron Trade Review.) 

Four-inch, Chicago $6 
Six-inch and over, Chicago 6 
Four-inch, Birmingham 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham 
Four-inch, New York 
Six-inch and over, New York 
Standard fittings, Birmingham, base.... 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 

4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20. 


6.20 to $67.20 
2.20to 63.20 
57.00 to 58.00 
53.00 to 54.00 
70.60 to 71.60 
65.60 to 66.60 
115.00 


BY-PRODUCTS 
(By Courtesy of Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter) 

Ammonia aqua, 16 deg. drums 5 to 
Ammonia aqua, 20 deg. drums Ib 614 to 
Ammonia aqua, 26 deg. drums 63% to 
Ammonia squa, anhydrous cylinder, Ib... 30 to 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk F. O. B. Works, 

OU NG i aig ak enldled Wadiadk tenant asses 
Potash prussiate, yellow casks, Ib 
Potash prussiate, red casks, lb, .......... 
Soda prussiate, yellow casks, lb 
Soda sulphocyanide, barrels, Ib 


COAL TAR BASIC PRODUCTS. 
(By Courtesy of Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter) 


Benzol C. P. tanks, works, gal. .......... 25 to 30c 
3enzol, drums, gal 30 to 35c 
Benzol, 90% tanks, works, 23 to 28c 
Benzol, 90% drums, gal 28 to 33c 
Napthalene, flake, barrels, Ib 6% to 7c 
Napthalene, crushed bags, Ib 5Y%4to 6c 
Solvent Naphtha, water white works, gal. 28c 
Solvent Naphtha, drums, works, gal 33¢ 
Solvent Naptha, Crude Tanks, works, gal. 25¢ 
Solvent Naphtha, drums, works, gal 30c 
Toluene, C. P. tanks, works, gal. .......... 31c 
Toluene C. P. drums, works, ga | 36c 


2.85 to 








The coal market is quiet. Consumers are holding 
back purchases. The general yearly lull around the 
April 1 period is on and this year added dullness is 
afforded by the waiting for the action on the Jack- 
sonville agreement. The market is very dull in the 
Middle West. 


Petroleum prices remain unchanged, although do- 
mestic production is constantly decreasing. 


As far as gas oil is concerned, demand continues 
backward, and offerings have increased in volume. 
The quantities of low grade crude oil available as 
fuel have added to the unfavorable pressure on the 
market exercised by steadily increasing stocks of 


refinery oil. The surplus of fuel oil, including gas 
oil, has not been going as fast as that of the lighter 
products, because cracking operations are beginning 
to consume a little more of the gas oil grade. This 
consumption has not yet come up to expectations, as 
refiners appear to be well supplied with raw naphthas 
and to be running on them to a greater extent than 
in cracking processes. About 118,000,000 gallons of 
fuel and gas oils are stored in the Midcontinent. 
California refiners are reported to have on hand 
about five times that much. 


There is an excellent demand for benzol in the 
present market and the supply still continues to be 
short. 
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“If the oil interests should seri- 
ously take up the subject of becom- 
ing retailers in the domestic heat- 
ing field, say nothing of the field of 
small manufacturing enterprises, 
the difficulties of the gas man in 
landing heating contracts would 
be decidedly increased, and 
whether or not there are possibili- 
ties in the direction pointed, nev- 
ertheless, the ‘live’ gas company 
should not wait and take chances, 
but should, as far as possible, at 
once take on heating loads, and 
prepare for larger service in this 
direction. 


The All Gas Laundry 


“The gas interests have been 
very energetic in advocating the all 
gas kitchen, the modern kitchen, 
the white kitchen, etc., but have 
these interests essayed seriously 
to advocate the all gas laundry, the 
white laundry, the modernly 
equipped laundry? We believe no 
concentrated and special effort has 
been made in this direction, yet 
here would seem to be a great pos- 
sibility. 

“The clothes dryer heated by gas 
has had only very indifferent atten- 
tion on the part of gas companies. 
Excuse has been made to me that 
the public laundry 1s now taking 
the wash to a very large extent. 
If, however, this be the case, then 
how is it that the domestic clothes 
washing machine, and the small- 
sized domestic ironing machine are 
finding so fine a market? When 
people lived in the country and in 
small villages, the out-of-door dry- 
ing of clothes was the most natural 
method. Then, again, in the early 
days the artificial dryers yellowed 
the clothes, which was a serious 
objection. Today, to a vast extent, 
people are living in the large towns 
and cities, with busy streets in 
front of their homes from which 
filth of the street is carried by the 
wind and deposited upon the moist 
surface and retained by them, of 
napkins with which one wipes his 
lips, handkerchiefs that one puts to 
his face, sheets that one lies upon, 
pillow cases upon which one places 
his face at night, and white gar- 
ments that one wears, a most re- 
pulsive thought, and yet a fact. 
Again, the black soot from thou- 
sands of chimneys finds its way to 
those same moist garments. These 


various features all offer argu- 
ments in favor of artificial drying, 
which is cleanly, sanitary, and 
leaves the garment white by virtue 
of the dryers of today being scien- 
tifically ventilated and gas-heated. 
In Conclusion 
“In concluding my little talk, 1 
desire to leave the following lines 
with you, for they quite specifically 
crown the various thoughts ad- 
vanced which I have intended 
should all point to the doing of 
things by a ‘live’ gas company that 
come under the heads of our ‘ideal,’ 
namely, ‘service’ and our slogan, 
and likewise our effort to engen- 
der fraternity and harmony be- 
tween departments and personally 
between employees: 
““Count that day lost whose low 
descending sun views from thy 
hand no worthy object done.’ ” 


Discussion of Mr. Bigelow’s 
Address 

In discussing Mr. Bigelow’s talk 
Mr. Bell, sales manager of the 
Haverhill Gas Light Company, 
said, in part: 

“We in Haverhill believe in co- 
operating with the dealer all we 
can. One of the dealers in Haver- 
hill sold 150 gas ranges last year, 
the previous year he sold 15 or 20. 
The Haverhill Gas Light Company 
also increased their sales of gas 
ranges last year, so that the sales 
by the dealer did not hurt the sales 
made by the gas company. We 
have made a friend out of this deal- 
er simply by co-operating with 
him. 

“In New England most of the 
gas companies are not getting a 
great many new customers. This 
means that we have got to sell our 
present customers. We will have 
to make two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before. We 
will have to study our situation 
more thoroughly.” 

Mr. Charles H. Hilton, of the 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric 
Company of Pawtucket, said, in 
part: 


The Value of Comparison 

“Some of us are _ fortunate 
enough to be connected with com- 
bination companies and we have a 
very good opportunity of studying 
the practice and policy followed in 
these industries. For several years 
we kidded ourselves into the belief 


that we were holding our lighting 
load and while we sat back secure 
in this belief the central stations 
went out and wired up 75 per cent 
of our customers. We feel that we 
have the domestic range and water 
heater field to ourselves, as we felt 
we had the lighting load twenty 
years ago, but if we checked up 
with our various electric com- 
panies and found out the number 
of electric ranges, fireless cookers 
and spot heaters put on our lines 
the last three years our eyes would 
be opened. This has all been cre- 
ated through keeping everlastingly 
at it and not by having a range sale 
in the spring and a water heater 
sale in the summer—and thinking 
we've done a good job. 





“The salvation of the gas indus- 
try, as I see it, rests in the indus- 
trial and house heating load. Even 
in the industrial field electricity is 
making serious inroads, and while 
the gas men sit back and say they 
can’t do it the electric men are 
going out and putting the thing 
over, and they are getting away 
with it, too. When I mention house 
heating by gas I imagine I see a 
shudder go around the room, but 
let me tell you it can be done and 
it is being done. 

“Down in the Blackstone Valley 
we have installed over fifty house 
heating boilers during the past 
year and before January 1, 1925, 
we will have 150 in use on our lines. 

“These boilers are caring for all 
types and conditions, from the five- 
room bungalow to the eighteen- 
room residence, and from churches 
to theaters, with several business 
blocks thrown in for good measure. 
The gas man himself is doing much 
to discourage this class of business, 
offering all kinds of excuses as to 
why it should not be taken on, but 
the same man would go to any ex- 
treme to put on a few large auto- 
matic water heaters with a far 
poorer load factor. The operating 
cost, to be sure, is more than coal 
or oil, but we all have many cus- 
tomers who want convenience and 
are willing to pay for it. 


“The streets are full of Pierce- 
Arrow and Packard automobiles, 
whose owners knew when they 
bought these cars that they could 
run a Ford cheaper. Does the 
agent refuse to sell these cars be- 
cause his customers cannot afford 
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to run them? The gas fired boiler 
is the Pierce-Arrow of the gas in- 
dustry. This business is bound to 
come in spite of ourselves and now 
is the time to prepare for it.” 


Mr. Raymond Fancy, of the 
Newton & Watertown Gas Light 
Company, emphasized the import- 
ance of supplying employees with 
trade journals. He said, in part: 

“A gas company to be wide- 
awake should be always in a state 
of activity. In order to keep up in- 
creased sales of appliances and in- 
creasing gas consumption per 
meter there should be an organiza- 
tion having a live sales manager. 

“Some of the duties of a sales 
manager comprise: 

The analyses of his job. 


The analyses of his territory for 
prospects. 


Segregating these prospects into 
classes. 

Then maintain a sales force 
properly trained to see the needs 
of these prospects. 

“The manager should have asso- 
ciation meetings of employees both 
directly and indirectly interested in 
the ultimate use of gas consuming 
appliances. 

“He should encourage the manu- 
facturers to improve their ap- 
pliances, giving honest criticism 
where needed. The manufacturer 
does not always grasp the cus- 
tomer’s point of view, but the 
salesman should. 

“These association meetings will 
encourage a fraternal spirit among 
employees. This spirit goes fur- 
ther and ultimately benefits the 
employee himself. 

“The sales manager should sup- 
ply his men with trade journals, 
calling their attention to special ar- 
ticles, thereby encouraging discus- 
sion and suggestion along the line 
of proper appliances. 

“When a new tested and ap- 
proved appliance is put on the mar- 
ket, circulate your prospects for 
sales and let the people know about 
it. on’t stick the appliance in on 
the floor or in the storehouse and 
forget about it. 

“It is not the total appliance 
sales per month, year, or per meter 
that counts for a live gas company, 
it is the dividends the gas company 
pays to its stockholders that count. 
How are we going to increase 


those dividends if we don’t build 
and grow? 

“To grow we must increase our 
gas output per meter, then to build, 
we would extend to new houses 
and factories as the case may be. 
Here are a few suggestions: 

“Many homes have no proper 
cloths drying places. (Show them 
the need of a clothes dryer.) 

“Sell refrigerators to meat mar- 
kets and delicatessens. 


“Last, and not least, put the ap- 
pliance service department under 
the sales manager, let him keep the 
appliances sold, by backing it up 
with a maintenance. This mainte- 
nance is the key that opens the 
road to more sales. 

“Who can keep the road open 
unless he be a live, energetic, wide- 
awake gas man?” 


Kings County Lighting Co. to In- 
stall New Coal Handling 
Equipment 


In addition to the large amount 
of work which the U. G. I. Con- 
tracting Company of Philadelphia 
has been doing at the plant of the 
Kings County Lighting Company, 
the latter company has lately 
awarded to the U. G. I. additional 
contract to design and install a 
complete fuel handling equipment, 
which will include unloading tower 
and cable railway, as well as vari- 
ous steam and electric auxiliary 
equipment. 

Upon completion of the various 
improvements, the Kings County 
Lighting Company will, no doubt, 
have one of the most complete gas 
plants in the country. This is in 
line with the policy of President 
Ralph Elsman to give the consum- 
ers of his company the best possi- 
ble service. 


C. E. Reese Appointed General 
Manager of Bluefield Gas & 
Power Company 


C: E. Reese, gas and electrical en- 
gineer, has been appointed general 
manager of the Bluefield Gas & 
Power Company, Bluefield, W. Va., 
by Walter Whetstone, president 
of the Southern Gas & Power Cor- 
poration. This is a Sanderson & 
Porter property. Mr. Reese has 
been connected with the Westing- 


house Electric & Mfg. Company, as 
section head, Stoker sales and pub- 
licity department, Philadelphia, 
Pa. He has been actively engaged 
in the Stoker Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation as secretary of the publicity 
committee and chairman of the ad- 
vertising sub-committee. He is an 
associate member of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
member American Gas Associa- 
tion, formerly cadet and combus- 
tion engineers with Henry L. Doh- 
erty & Co., New York City, assist- 
ant engineer with the Illinois Pub- 
lic Utilities working in Springfield 
and Chicago. 


U. G. I. Reduces Loss from Phila- 
adelphia Gas Operation 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The United 
Gas Improvement Company’s loss 
from operation of the Philadelphia 
Gas Works last year was further 
reduced, amounting to $820,121, as 
compared with $895,682 the year 
before and $2,746,847 in 1921. This 
is shown in the annual statement 
of profit and loss issued by the 
company giving total earnings of 
$8,501,423, an increase of .$734,041 
over 1922, and net profits, after de- 
ducting the loss from operation of 
the local gas system, of $6,433,956, 
or close to $1,000,000 greater than 
net profits reported for 1922. 

During the year the company in- 
creased the common stock dividend 
to the extent of $1,220,596, as com- 
pared with dividends paid on the 
stock the year preceding, and the 
balance to undivided profit account 
was increased by $220,671. The 
percentage of return on common 
stock after deducting the preferred 
dividend, amounting to $427,237, 
but before deducting the loss from 
Philadelphia operation, was 11.18 
per cent, as against 9.67 per cent in 
1922 and 8.23 per cent in 1921. After 
deducting the Philadelphia loss the 
percentage tor common stock was 
9.84, as compared with 8.20 in 1922 
and 3.75 in 1921. 

During 1923 the company sold in 
Philadelphia, through its subsid- 
iary, the Equitable Illuminating 
Gas Light Company, 17,256,395,440 
cubic feet of gas, as compared with 
an average during the three pre- 
ceding years of slightly more than 
15,550,000,000 cubic feet. 





